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NOINS and MEDALS. 
~ of W.S. Lincoln 
of Roman Family and Imperial Denarii, 





FrED. LIncoun’s (Son 
Third List of Coins for 1852, descriptive 
toman Brass, English 


and Seotch Silver and Copper Coins, (including sets of Maunday 
moncy,) Silver Provincial Tokens, Napoleon and other Bronze 
Medals, &e. &c., with price affixed to cach; will be forwarded 
gratis and post free to any gentleman who will send his address to 


Cheltenham House, Westminster Road, London. 


4 STRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


SALE, being the Furniture of the late Dr. Pearson's Obser- 
vatory at South Kilworth, consisting of an Azimuth and Altitude 
Instrument, by T. Jonxs, having Circles 3-ft. Diameter, Reading 
Micrometers, Plumb Line Apparatus, and Levels; also Collimator 


and Pier. 
Ir UGHTON 
Jones. 


and Sims. 


A Portable Ditto, with Circles, 12 inches diameter, by 
A 4-ft. Transit on Iron Stand, by T. 
J AN AsTronomicat Trvrscore, 64 INCHES DIAMETER, by 
Porry,on Ladder Stand, with Micrometers and Eye Glasses. 


A 


x ; by n 4 7 . 7. 
*-ft. Telescope, with set of Eye Glasses, Mounted on a Smeaton’s 


Block Mahogany Stand. A 4-ft. Teleseope, with set of 


Eye 


Glasses, on Plain Mahogany Stand. Astronomical Clocks, and a 
Chronometer, by Hanpy. An Air Pump,10-inch Plate, by Fipter. 
Sundry Micrometers, Dynameters, Micrometers on dises «f Glass, 


Rochons Prisms, Telescope Eye Glasses, &c. 


A Magneto-Electric 


Machine, by Cranke. A Solar Microscope. Miscellaneous Lenses, 


Tubes, &¢ &e. A Collection of Astronomical Books. 


For further particulars, apply to Mr. A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone 


Buildings, Holborn. 





BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
Ry A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G:S. 


New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 968 pages 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


GENERAL GAZETTEER, or Compendious 


“4 Geographical Dictionary, containing Descriptions of ¢ 


very 


Countrs in the known World, with their Towns, People, Natural 
Productions, &e., and the various Remarkable Events by which 


they have been distinguished. 


Originally compiled by RK. 


PROOKES, M.D. The whole revised and corrected to the present 


period by A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 
. With an Appendix: the Statistics of Population ard 
of the World are collected at one view. 


Area 
They have been drawn 


be from the latest attainable information; and among the Tables, 
he recently published Census of Great Britain holds a prominent 


} 
Bince, 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





PERKINS’S HABERDASHERY. | 
New Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 4s. 


TREATISE ON HABERDASHERY 


AND 


LON 





| 


“ " HOSIERY, including the Manchester, Scotch, Silk, Linen, 
and Woollen departments, Foreign and Domestic, with Remarks 


on the General Retail Trade. By E E. PERKINS. 


Eighth 


edition, carefully revised and corrected by members of numerous 
a aente Houses in various departments of the Trade. 
ondon: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


| 


On the First of January, 1853, will be published, price 10s. 


. per Annum, 
ONPLANDIA. <A_ Botanical Semi-Monthly 


. Periodical, the official organ of the Imperial Academy 
Nature Curiosorum. Rdited by BERTHOLD SEFMANN,F.L-S., 
Member of the Imperial Academy Natura Curiosorum. 

rhis Journal will be devoted principally to Economic Botany, 
but contain, besides, Leading Articles on all subjects of general 
Inter rst to Phytologists, Treatises on the Geography of Plants, 
Biographic al Sketches of Eminent Men, Reports of Learned Socic 
ties, Reviews of Books, Official Communications by the Imperial 
Academy Nature Curiosorum, and Scientific News from all parts 
of the world. Communications may be written in all European 
languages, but appear only in German; and they must be ad 
dressed either to the Editor, (B. Seemann, Kew, near London,) or 
to the Publisher, (C. Riimpler, Hanover.) The Paper may be 
ordered in London by 

Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, 6s. 


(THE Fourth and Concluding Volume of ESSAYS, 
chiefly Theological. By the Rev. PATRICK MURRAY, 
= - » Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology in Maynooth 
olHegze, 
Art I. Introduction, Misccllancous. 
II. Supremacy of St. Peter, proved from Scripture. 
III. Equivocation and Mental Reservation, their lawfulness 
considered. 
IV. Right of Resistance to the Supreme Civil Power, is it 
ever allowable ? 
V. The Christian Priesthood a true Priesthood, Archbishop 
Whately’s objection considered. 
Dublin: Gerald Bellew, 79, Grafton Street. 
London: Burns and Lambert, 17, Portman Street 
*.” Gentlemen wishing to complete sets, are respectfully re- 
quested to apply to the Publisher for odd volumes, as the remain 
ing copies will be sold in sevs onty after July 1, 1853. 
79, Grafton Street, Dublin. 





DULAU AND CO.’S ELEMENTARY GERMAN BOOKS. 

A LBRECHT, GERMAN DELECTUS.  12mo, 
- cloth, 68.—KEY to ditto, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d 

DULAU’S NEW GERMAN and ENGLISH 
DIAMOND DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. FELLER. 32mo, 
bound, 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER, GERMAN READER; with Notes 
by Dr. FEILING. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

FEILING, Complete Course of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 12mo, bound, 6s. 

FLUEGEL, GERMAN and ENGLISH DIC: 
TIONARY. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

Ditto, ditto, abridged l2mo, bound, 7s. 6d. 

ROWBOTHAM, PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises. I2mo, cloth, 7s. 

Ditto, GERMAN and ENGLISH DIALOGUES. 
3s. 6d. 

Ditto, DEUTSCHES LESERUCH. 12mo, cloth, 8s. 

Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 
NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Now ready, 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HUNDRED SHORT TALES for CHILDREN. 
F Translated from the German of CHRISTOPH VON 
SCHMID, by FRANCIS B. WELLS, M.A., Rectorof Woodchurch, 
Kent; with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Also, feap 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A YOUNG TRAVELLER’S JOURNAL of a 
TOUR in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA, With Sixteen 
Illustrations. ; - 

“The young lady describes what she saw very prettily and dis- 
tinctly."—ATHEN #UM. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


GERMAN 


12mo, cloth, 








NEW NOVEL sy true AUTHOR OF “ ELLEN MIDDLETON.” 
On Thursday, December 23rd, in three volumes, post vo, 
I ADY BIRD. A NOVEL. 
4 By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


MR. PATRICK SCOTT'S NEW POEM. 

This day, foolscap 4to, price 5s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
T OVE IN THE MOON: a Poem, with Remarks 
4 on that Luminary. By PATRICK SCOTT, Anthor of 


* Iclio.” 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street; and 
27, Ivy Lane. 





LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Now published, price 10s. 6d., embellished w ith a PorrTratt, en- 
graved from an Original Picture in the possession of the Earl of 








Cassillis, at Culzean Castle, &c., Vol. III. of 
T IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and 
4 


ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with the Royal Sue- 


cession. Hy AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “ Lives of the 
Queens of England.” Containing the commencement of the Life | 
of MARY STUART. ; Nee | 
*.* The Series will be completed in Six Volumes, post 8vo. 
j 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Next weck will be published, in small 8vo, 
‘ , al Tr a " 
Battie 222.7 & 8 3: 
Xv A TRUE STORY 
(Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood's Magazine.” 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MEMORIAM !—“‘Hush'd is the Anthem!” 


JN 
Written by W. H. Bellamy—the Music composed by Frank | 


Romer—is now published. : 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


Price 2s. | 


Now ready, price 26s., thick Royal 8vo, cloth, lettered, 


a ve ‘Fr Y a Pl 
BAINES HISTORY of the PORT of LIVER- 
POOL, tricing the Rise, Extent, and Distribution of the 
Commerce of Great Britain, and of the Principal Ports of the 
Empire, from the Earliest Period to the Year 1832. 
Published by Longman and Co., London ; by the Author, in 
Liverpool; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW JUVENILE MUSICAL WORKS, SULTABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Just published, in small 4to, printed in new large Music Type, 
with Chromo. Lithographic Covers, gilt edges, and Frontispicee, 
price 4s.; also, a Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. sewed, 

WIXTY AMUSING SONGS, for the use of 

b Little Singers, with an Easy Pianoforte Accompaniment. 

Ry the Editor of “ The Young Singer's Book of Songs.”’ 


Sequel to the above, the Second Edition, in post 4lo, with 
Frontispiece, and Ornamental Title, price ds.; also, a Cheap Edi 
tion, price 3s. 6d. sewed, 

’ .\ = y : , r TLIC 

THE YOUNG SINGER'S BOOK OF SONGS: 
A Collection of Sixty entertaining Songs, arranged for the Voice 
and VPianoforte. 

By the same Editor, in oblong 12mo, price One Shilling, 

A COLLECTION of upwards of FORTY 
AMUSING ROUNDS and CATCILES; containing none but the 
choicest Pieces, reprinted from the Originals in the British 
Museum, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; 
Sold by C. Jefferys, Music Publisher, 21a, Soho Square, 


NEW EDITION OF 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY. 

In a few days will be published, in One thick Volume, feap 8vo, 
price 10s. cloth, or 12s. bound in emlossed roan with gilt cdges, 
‘ie KE HISTORICAL TREASURY: Comprising 

a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient 
and Modern, and a Serics of separate Histories of every principal 
Nation that exists, their Rise, Progress, and Present Coudition, 
the Moral and Social Character of their respective Inhabitants, 
their Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. By SAMUEL MAUN 
DER. An entirely New Edition; revised throughout, and brought 
down to the present time. 

*.* The great and manifold events that have occurred of late 
vears throughout the world are incorporated in this edition, and 
presented to the reader in as interesting a form as was compatible 
with the nature and limits of the work, There are few countries, 
in fact, to whose history large additions have not been made. The 
information has been carefully compiled from the most authentic 
sources; and both in the revision of the old matter and the selec 
tion of the new, no labour has been spared to maintain the cha- 
racter of the work as a complete and trustworthy Manual of Uni- 
versal History, down to the date of publication, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








NEW METRICAL TRANSLATION OF TASSO., 

Just published, in Two Volumes, feap. Svo, price 12s. cloth, 

‘PASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED.  Trans- 

lated, in the Metre of the Original, by the Rev. CHARLES 
LESSINGHAM SMITH, M.A,, late Fellow and Mathemutical Lee 
turer of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

“Tt isa very creditable performance, and will probably attain a 
position in the standard literature of England.’'’—Monsino Post. 

“The natural character of its diction, and the easy tlow of its 
verse, render it, apart from its high merit asa translation, a de 
lectable English poem."'—Joun Burr. 

“Mr. Smith has performed his difficult task with remarkable 
ability; and it is by far the best translation of the * Jerusalem 
Delivered’ which our language possesses."'"—Critic. 

“On the whole it must be said that Mr. Smith has a clear view 
of his author's meaning, and repeats it with a precision seldom 
relaxed, and a dexterity rarely quite at fault..'—Arnen «um. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MR. BARTLETT'S NEW GIFT BOOK. 
This day is published, in super-royal Svo, price 16s. cloth, gilt, 


YICTURES FROM SICILY. By the Author of 

**Porty Days in the Desert.”". Illustrated with Thirty-three 
Engravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 

Arthur Hall, Virtuc, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
This day is published, with Frontispiece, &c., price 7s, 6d. 
in cloth antique, 
(THE COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE, 
Citizen and Cloth-Worker of London, uniform with “ The 
Household of Sir Thomas More,’ &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


DR. CUMMING'S SCRIPTURE READINGS, FIRST 
COMPLETED VOLUME. 
Published this day, price 7s. 6d. 


[CAF OSITORY READINGS from the BOOK of 
4 REVELATION, being a short and continuous Commentary 
on the Chapters or Lessons read on Sunday Evenings, in the 
Scottish National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. 

DR. CUMMING’S SABBATH EVENING 


SCRIPTURE READINGS on the NEW TESTAMENT, will com- 
mence with the New Year, and be continued in Monthly Numbers, 





price 4d 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
On the 15th December, Crown &vo, cloth, extra, with Frontispiece 
and numerous beautiful Miustrations, price 6s. 
] AINY AFTERNOONS ; or, Tales and 
Sketches by the Howard Family. By RANDALL BAL- 


LANTYNE. 
Edinburgh: T. Constable and Co. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLIV &c. 
On Wednesday will be published—to be had at all the Libraries, 


AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 


A NOVEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE,” “THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY,” &c. 


In Three Vols. post 8vo. 





A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
UNLEARNED. 
Small 8vo, neatly bound, 4s. 6d., with Mlustrations, 


HISTORY IN RUINS: 


A Serles of Letters to a Lady, embodying a Popular Sketch of the 
History of Architecture, and the Characteristics of the various 
styles which have prevailed. 

By GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. 
Editor of the ‘ Builder,’ Hon. Sec, Art Union of London, &c. 
“The author conveys, in a most pleasing form, a first good 
lesson of architectural science, and instructs how the history of 


the world is elucidated and illustrated by the history of its build 
ings.'’’—GLore. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





TRHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and HIS- 
TORICAL REVIEW. 

Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various branches of 
historical study sre constant contributors to the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ and every endeavour is made to render it a worthy 
organ and representative of Historical and Archeological litera- 
ture. In its Original Articles, historical questions are considered 
and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given to 
historical books ; its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month 
contain a record of such recent events as are worthy of being 
kept in remembrance ; and its Obituary is a faithful memorial of 
all person teminence lately deceased. The object of the Editors 


ist» p. se month by month, a Magazine which shall be accept- 
able ir ’ «y house and family; and it is peculiarly well suited 
for ci: aul ‘ion amongst the members of Book Societies and for the 
tables of P,, blic Reading Rooms. 


The Number for DECEMBER contains :— 

A Hundred Years Ago, 1752—1852. 

2. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
F.S.A. No. VII. The Valley of Maidstone, Kit’s Coty 
House, &c. With Engravings. 


—s 
. 


3. Memoir of Abd-el-Kader. 
4. Richard Reynolds, of Coalbrook- Dale. 
5. Seal of St, Stephen’s Church, Bristol. With an Engraving. 
6. The Races of the Population of Great Britain. 
7. The Funeral Heraldry of Wellington's Obsequies. 
8. Ancient Sugar-House at Upper Holloway, and Whitting- 
ton’s Stone. 
9. The Neighbours of Sir Isaac Newton. 
10. The Character of Julius Cesar. 
11. Corruption of the Judges in the Thirteenth Century. 
12. Derivation of the word Menial. 
13. Memoir of the Rev. Benjamin Jenks, author of ‘The Book 
of Prayers.’ 
The Obituary includes Memoirs of Edward Davis Protheroe, 


Esq., Thomas Thomson, Esq., of Edinburgh, Bishop Philander 
Chase, Rey. Edward Duke, F.S.A., Dr. Mantell, Professor Cowper, 
&c., &e. 
The Magazine for NOVEMBER contains :— 
1. Pilgrimage to Our Lady of Hal. 
2. Bronze Masks of the Ancients. 


3. The Cwsars and their Peculiarities. 

4. Philosophy and Religion of the Nineteenth Century 

5. The Thoughts of Joseph Joubert. 

6. The Topography of Ancient Newcastle. 

7. The Neighbours of Sir Isaac Newton. 

8. Discovery of Concealed Lands, temp. Will. ITT. 

9. The Religious Opinions of Spinoza. 
10. The Character of Mr. Camden Neild. 

With Notes of the Month, Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews, 


Historical Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of Earl 
Somers, Dr. Townsend Bishop of Meath, Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Sir John H. Pelly, Rev. William Alderson, Rev. Hugh Salvin, 
Professor Macgillivray, Mr. Tierney Clark, Mr. A. W. Pugin, Mr 
Arnold, Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, Mr. W. Finden, Mr. Angelo, &c ce. 


The Magazine for OCTOBER contains— 
1. The Kaisers and their Characteristics. 


2. Remarks on Passages in Pope's Essay on Criticism. 

3. Godfrey William Leibnitz: Concluding Part. 

4. The Historian of Durham. 

5. Stowe Bardolf Church, Norfolk (Two Plates). 

6. List of the Nobility of Scotland, 1592. 

7. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban:—1. Bondage in Eng- 


3. Visit of James II. to 
English Alchymists. 6. 
&e. 


‘. 
land. 2. Religious Opinions of Spinoza. 
Shrewsbury. 4. Iconic Vicissitudes. 5 
Derivation of the opprobrious word Wekare, &c. &c 








ey 


(Dec. 1] 





A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 











On December 10th will be published, in One handsome Volume, Svo, Illustrated with Tw 
Designs of J, StrEPHANOFF, price 14s, 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE: 


ITS HISTORY, FESTIVITIES, AND CAROLS. 
BY WILLIAM SANDYS, ESQ., F.S.A. 


enty Engravings, after tha 










LONDON: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 








On December 10th, a Second and much enlarged Edition, in One handsome Volume, 8vo, illustra 
and 250 Woodcuts, half-bound in morocco, £1 1s.; a few copies on large paper, 


THE ROMAN WALL, 


AN HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BARRIER OF 
THE LOWER ISTHMUS EXTENDING FROM THE TYNE TO THE SOLWAY, 


ted with 40 Plates 


&2 23, 


Deduced from numerous Personal Surveys. 


BY THE REV. JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, M.A. 


ONE OF THE COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-ON TYNE, 


LONDON: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 





MONTGOMERY’S POEM ON WELLINGTON. 


aN 





Price One Shilling, 


MERO’S FUNERAL, 


BY MONTGOMERY. 


: GEO. ROUTLEDGE AND CO., 2, FARRINGDON STREET. 


THE 








Now Rrapy, price 8s., A New Curistmas Boor, 


TALPA; OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 


With Twenty-four Illustrations by GkoraE CRUIKSHANK. 





The ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ is published On the First day of 
every Month, by Messrs. NICHOLS and SON, 25, Parliament | 
Street, Westminster, price 2s. 6d., and may be ordered of any | 
Bookseller. 

A Specimen Number will be forwarded free on receipt of 2s. 6d. | 
in postage stamps | 


/ k- E ATHEN_EUM says that ‘ Louis's School 
Days,’ a Story for Boys, “is a well-written tal 
a strong interest.”’ 
The CRITIC, London Literary Journal, says, 
absorbing interest."’ 
The CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE says, 
lingly recommend it It is good, and very amusing.” 
SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE says it is “ The very best 
book for boys we have seen for years.”’ , 
The ENGLISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says, “ We have 
never seen the conduct of the young traced so minutely.” 





, and elicits 


“It is a story of | 


“We wil 


*.* Parents and others who are desirous of making Christmas 
Presents to Children should BUY “ LOUIS’'S SCHOOL DAYs.”’ 
price 5s., with numerous illustrations. . 


Bath: Binns and Goodwin London : Longman and Co. | 


Ty be had of all Booksellers, 











“ALL UP WITH FARMING, I DOUBT.” 


By C. W. H. 


9 ° ° ° . ° ° he ‘a Look is 

C. W. H. is evidently a man of science as well as a practical agriculturist ; but he knows the class to « hom : he K 7 

especially directed, and has judiciously clothed his very serious truths in a garb of simple language, laced with a wt pane 

Each chapter has a tail-prece by George Cruikshank, conceived in that artist's richest vein of comicality.—MOBNING 
ADVERTISER. 


Cleverly written in a vein of pleasantry that renders an otherwise heavy subject, to all but farmers, exceedingly attrace 
Yu  } y renders an otherwise h y subject, . ‘mp tant 
. . . . importan 


tive ; the work perseveringly uproots the prejudices of the past, and demonstrates that scientific knowledge t# an 


element in successful tillage.—LINCOLN Mercury, 





LONDON; REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


FE 


N° 1873] 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





899 








— 


ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS FOR PRESENTS. 


With numerous Vignettes, by Groner Cavixsnank, price &s. 


CHRONICLES of a CLAY FARM. An 


Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. H. (Talpa.) 


With coloured Plates, price 7s. 6d. 

DROPS of WATER; 

Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By AGNES 
CATLOW 


With Twenty coloured Plates by Fitcn, price 10s. 6d. 


VOICES from the WOODLANDS; or, 


History of Forest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, and Ferns. By 
MARY ROBERTS. 


With Thirty coloured Plates, imperial folio, price £3 16s. 


RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM-HIM.- 


ALAYA. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. 


With Four large coloured Plates, elephant folio, price 21s. 


The VICTORIA REGIA; or, Giant Water- 


Lily. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


« 4 series published by Messrs. Reeve exceedingly well adapted for 
winning the sympathies and directing the observation towards natural 


objects." —ATHEN EUM. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, Twenty 
Plates. 10s. Gd. coloured. 


Popular SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 


History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
E. CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. cvuloured. 


Popular HISTORY of MOLLUSCA; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular MINERALOGY; a Familiar 
Account of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH SEA- 


WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGII. Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular FIELD BOTANY: a Familiar 
History of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 


ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
prising all the BIRDS. By P. H.GOSSE. With Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY: a} 
Familiar History of Inscects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. With 
Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. Second Edition. 


Just Published. 


With Tinted Maps and Lithographs, price 15s. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET; 


the Narrative ea a Journey through the Mountains of Northe rn | 


India, during » Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOM 
SON, M.D., Fad unt-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 


PARKS and PLEASURE-GROUNDS; or, 


Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, 
-_ Gardens. By CHARLES Hf. J. SMITH, Landscape- 
Gardener. 12mo, cloth. 6s. 


REEVE & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR DECEMBER. 








1. 

Captain the Hon. HENRY KEP- 
PEL’S NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE 
MEANDER to the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
With Portions of the Jovrnats of Sir Jawrs Brooxr, 
K.C.B, 2 vols. imperial 8yo, with numerous Plates. 
368, [On Monday. 


MARK HURDLESTONE. By 


Mrs. Mooprg, (Sister of Agnes Strickland,) Author of 
* Roughing it in the Bush.” 2 vols. 


Irt. 


RANKE’S CIVIL WARS and 


MONARCHY in FRANCE in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Being a History of France 
principally during that period. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


a 
peeneeeneenes ees 


GOOD IN ALL AND NONE ALL 


GOOD. By Miss Mackrntosn, Author of “Charms 
and Counter Charms.” 3 vols. 


A POPULAR LIFE OF SIR 


WALTER SCOTT, By Donate Mac teop, Post &vo, 


‘REMINISCENCES of an EMI- 


GRANT MILESTAN : the Irish at Home and Abroad ; 
in the Camp; at the Court. With Souvenirs of ‘ The 
Brigade,” 3 vols. post Svo, [ Now ready. 


Vit. 


‘The TWO SUITORS. A Novel. 


By Emitter Carten, Author of “The Birthright,” 
“Woman's Life,” &e. 3 vols, 


VITT. 


‘Baron MUFFLING'S PASSAGES 


from my LIFE. Together with Memoirs of the Cam- 
vaign of 1813 and 1814. Edited, with Introduction and 
Sates, by Col. Puitip YoRKE. 8vo. 


The RUSSIAN IMPOSTORS; or, 


The False Demetrius. By M. Merimer. Post 8vo, 


FOUR DAYS’ RAMBLE IN 


CONNEMARA, By Sir Diapy Nagave, Bart, Post 





Svo. 

xI. 
BASIL: A Story of the Day. By 
Wikre Cotiins, 3 vols. [Now ready. 

XII. 
'Second Edition of ROUGHING 
| IT IN THE BUSH. By the Sister of Miss Agnes 
Strickland (Mrs. Moopik). 2 vols. post Svo. Revised 
by the Author, with Additions, 21s. { Now ready. 

| XU. 
'PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles 


ReaDeE. Post 8vo, 
| hes 


| Second Edition of Lieut.-Colonel 


MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES,. 3 vols. Svo, With 
numerous Illustrations. 423. [ Now ready. 
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I. 
MY HOME IN TASMANTA. By Mrs. 


Cuarites Merepitny. Woodeuts, 2vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
[ Tuesday. 


If. 


LIVES and LETTERS of the EARLS 
OF ESSEX, 1540-1646. By Hon. Captain Drvgerevx, 
R.N, Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, [ Tuesday, 


Itt. 


THE PERIL OF PORTSMOUTH ; or, 
French Fleets and English Forts, By Jamgs Frravsson, 
Esq. S8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Iv. 

THE RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, AND 
SEA COAST OF YORKSHIRE. By Joun Puittirs, 
F.R.S. Plates. Svo. lds. 

v. 


HORACE, ILLUSTRATED: Being a 
New Edition of the Trxt only, Edited by Daan Mitman, 
With 300 Woodcuts, New Edition, 8yo. 

[ December 20th. 


vi. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY, By Rev. 
W. F. Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Sixth Edition, re- 
vised. 8vo. 16s, [ Tuesday. 

vit. 


A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. By 


Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. Map. 8vo, 12s. 


Vill, 


LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHA- 
RACTERS. By Henry Hantam, Selected from his 
‘** Introduction to the Literature of Europe.” Feap. 8vo. 


we 


IX, 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF WEL- 
LINGTON. By Lord Extrsmerr, Second Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 6d, 

x. 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 


ASIA MINOR AND LYCIA. By Sir Cuarues Feiiows, 
New Edition, Post 8vo. 9s, [ Thursday. 


xl. 


SAXON OBSEQUIES, illustrated by 
Ornaments and Weapons recently discovered in a Cemetery. 
By Hon, R, C. Nevitits, With 40 coloured Plates, 4to, 
Shs, [ Thursday. 


xXIl. 
A NAVAL AND MILITARY TECH- 
NICAL DICTIONARY. English and French— French 


and English. By Lieut.-Col. BURN. Crown 8vo. 15s, 
[ December 20th, 


XIII. 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. For 


Young Persons, Schools, and for Private Instruction, By 
Mrs. G, R, PorTER, 12mo, 3s, 6d, | December th. 


XIV. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the’Peace of Versailles, 1713-83, By 
Lord Manon. Vol. I. Third Edition, revised. Post 8yo, 
6s. (To be continued every Two Months.) 

[ December 20th, 


XV. 


CHILDE HAROLD. By Lorp Byron. 


Illustrated with 32 Vignettes. Crown Svo, 
[ December 20th, 


xvi. 
HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDL E AGES. wey Henry Hattam. Tenth Edi- 


tion, incorporating the Notes, and a New Index. 3 vols, 
8vo, 30a. | Thursday. 


XVII. 
THE EMIGRANT. By Sir Francis 
RB. Heap. New Edition, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. (Murray's 
Railway Reading.) 
XVIII. 
POETICAL WORKS OF LORD 
BYRON. A New Edition, in 8 Pocket Vols. 16mo, 
23, 6d. sewed, or 3s. cloth. 


CuiLpk Haron. 
Dramas. 2 vols. 
TALES AND POEMS, 


MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. 
Berro and Don Juay, 
2 vols. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Recently published. 
The EARL of BELFAST’S COURSE of LECTURES on the 


ENGLISH POETS and POETRY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the 


HISTORY of FRANCE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLE- 


SIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


Mr. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS, selected from Contributions 


to the Edinburgi Review. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


The Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. Second Edition. With Two Maps. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, price 28s. 
The THIRD VOLUME, completing the HISTORY tothe ESTABLISHMENT of the MONARCHY 
by AUGUSTUS. vo, price l4s. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S Work on HIPPOLYTUS and 


his AGE; or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexander 
Severus. 4 vols. post 8vo, with Effigy, price 42s. 


The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and the Rev. J. 8S. HOWSON’S 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. With numerous Plates, Charts, Wood Engravings, «c. 
2 vols 4to, price £2 8s. 


LIFE of the Rev. W. KIRBY, M.A., Rector of Barham, Suffolk, 


and Joint-Author of the Introduction to Entomology. By the Rey. J. FREEMAN, M.A. Por- 
trait and Plate. 8vo, price 15s. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. New 


and improved Edition; with a Supplement, comprising the Population Returns of the Census 
taken in 1851. 2 vols. 8vo, Maps, price 63s. 
*,”" The SUPPLEMENT may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 


The GREAT EXHIBITION and LONDON in 1851, Reviewed 


by Dr. LARDNER and other Writers. With numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vyo, 
price Ids. 


The Rev. J. H. GURNEY’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES, illus- 


trating some Memorable Events and Epochs from 1400 to 1546. Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


HUTSPOT: A Tale for the Nineteenth Century. By CHartes 


FRANCIS TROWER. Fcap. Svyo, price 7s. 6d. 


WESLEY, and METHODISM. 


Loyola, and Jesuitism, With a Portrait of Wesley. 


STABLE PRACTICE; or, Hints on Training for the Chase, the 


Turf, and the Road. By CECIL, Author of The Stud Farm. ¥cap. 8vo, with Plate, price 5s. 


- 
WEBSTER and PARKES’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. Seccad Edition. With a Thousand Woodcuts. Svo, price 50s. 
Sir EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE of his 
WRECK, &c. Abridged from the Third Edition for the Traveller’s Library. 
Half a-Crown. 


Dr. P. C. SUTHERLAND’S JOURNAL of Mr. W. PENNY’'S 
VOYAGE in BAFFIN’S BAY and BARROW’S STRAITS in SEARCH of the MISSING 
CREWS. Charts, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 27s. 


Sir JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL of a BOAT VOYAGE 


through RUPERT'S LAND and the ARCTIC SEA, in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S 


By Isaac Taytor, Author of 


Post 8vo, price Half-a-Guinea. 


SHIP- 


lé6mo, price 


EXPEDITION. Map, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo, price Sls. 6d. 
Lieut. SHERARD OSBORN’S STRAY LEAVES from an 


ARCTIC JOURNAL; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in Search of Sir John 
Franklin, Map and Plates. Post 8vo, price 12s. 


A RIDE through the NUBIAN DESERT. By Captain W. Peet, 


RN. With Route-Map. Post 8vo, price 5s. 


Mr. W. P. SNOW’S VOYAGE ofthe PRINCE ALBERT in 


SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN: A Narrative of Every-Day Life in the Arctic Seas. 
Chart and 4 Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 12s. 


Mr. S. LAING’S OBSERVATIONS on the POLITICAL and 
SOCIAL STATE of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of SLESWICK and HOLSTEIN in 1551, 
8vo, price 12s. 


Captain FORBES'S Work on DAHOMEY and the DAHO- 


MANS: Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey and Residence at his 
Capital. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


Sir JOHN DAVIS'S Work on CHINA during the WAR and 


since the PEACE. Maps and Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s. 


The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. 


MOORE, M.D. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Yeap. 8vo, price 6s. 


Dr. GEORGE MOORE On the USE of the BODY in RELA- 


TION tothe MIND, Third and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8yo, price 6s 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By George Moores, M.D. 


and Cheaper Fdition. Veap. 8vo, price 6s. 


WOOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. The Fourteenth Edi- 


tion, revised and improved. By THOMAS LUND, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


LUND'S COMPANION to WOOD'S ALGEBRA; 


Solutions to the Questions and Problems 


By GerorGe 


Third 


containing 


New Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo, price 6s. 





Lonpon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS, 


Nearly ready. 
THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, 


RESPONDENCE. 
Vignettes. 
*,* Vols. I. and ITI. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, on Wednesday next. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA, as 
sented the FINEARTS. With Etchings by the Author, and Woodcuts. Square crown &yo 
price 28s. (Now ready, ' 

The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO: Its History and Present S¢ ; 


By HORACE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. post Svo. 


An HISTORICAL MEMOIR of FRA DOLCINO 
TIMES: Being an Account of a General Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, and of an Anti 
Heretical Crusade in Italy, in the Fourteenth Century, By L. MARIOTTI. Post 85 0. fae 

HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the REVOLUTION to the 
EXTINCTION of the last JACOBITE INSURRECTION. By JOHN WILL BURTON 
2 vols. 8vo. Ne 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. By the Author of Amy Herbert, 


Gertrude, &c. Feap. 8vo. 


A New Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAT, and HIS. 


TORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 


and COR. 


Edited by the Right. Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, MP. Portraits an 
‘ Ss anc 
repre- 


ate. 


and HIS 


3 vols. feap. 8vo, price 21s. 


Now ready, 


ESSAYS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL SCIENCE, contributed 


to the Edinburgh and other Reviews. By W.R.GREG. 2 vols. Svo. 


A New Edition of SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from William the Conqueror to 
the Accession of Henry VIII. 4 vols. 8vo. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in THEORY and PRAC- 


TICE. By A. DE LA RIVE, Professor in the Academy of Geneya. Vol. I. 


price 18s. 
Dr. J. D. LANG’S HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL 


ACCOUNT of NEW SOUTH WALES. Third Edition, three-fourths entirely new ; with a large 
coloured Map of New South Wales and Victoria. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 2Is. [Now ready. 


Dr. J. D. LANG On FREEDOM and INDEPENDENCE for 


the GOLDEN LANDS of AUSTRALIA, the RIGHT of the COLONIES, and the INTEREST 
of BRITAIN and of the WORLD. Post 8vo. With Map, price 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS, for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 15mo. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, including the Author’s last 


Introductions and Notes; and embellished with a Portrait and 19 Plates. A re-publication, in 
Ten Monthly Volumes. Vol. II]. feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. On the 31st inst. 


A New Edition of BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in 


course of publication in Six Monthly Volumes for the Pocket. Vol. III. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


[On the 31st inst. 
The VALE of LANHERNE; and other Poems. By H. Srwett 
STOKES. New Edition, with Illustrations printed in Colours. Royal 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
The LIGHT of the FORGE. By the Rev. W. Harrison, M.A., 
Author of The Tongue of Time, &c. Feap. 8vo. 
The CABINET GAZETTEER; or, a Popular Exposition of all 


the Countries of the World. Compiled, from the latest and best Authorities, by the Author of 


Svo, W oode uts, 
Now ready. 





The Cabinet Lawyer. Veap. 8vo. With eoloured Map. 
A New and 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of HISTORY. 
thoroughly revised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. Fcap. 8vo. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. With copious English Notes, Critical, 


Philological, and Exegetical, for Advanced Students of the German Language. By FALCK 
LEBAHN, Ph.D. 8vo. 


FOOTSTEPS to HISTORY: Being an Epitome of the Histories 


of England and France, By LOUISA ANTHONY. 4 New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


Mr. EDWARD HUGHES'S NEW SCHOOL ATLAS of 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. With descriptive Letterpress 
Medium &vo. 


M‘LEOD and WELLER’S NEW ATLAS of SCRIPTURE 


GEOGRAPHY, for Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers, and the Upper Classes in Elementary 
Schools. Comprising 15 coloured Maps. Medium 8yo. 


An ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Young 


Persons and Junior Classes in Schools. Selected from Dr. Butler’s Modern Atlas. Medium Syvo. 


An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Young 


Persons and Junior Classes in Schools. Selected from Dr. Butler's Aacient Atlas, Medium Sve. 


LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, delivered at the 


Royal Coilege of Surgeons of England. By JAMES PAGET, F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo, with Woodcuts. 


Part XVI. of Dr. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE: Being the Seventh Part of the Third Volume. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. (Now ready. 


The DISSECTOR’S MANUAL: Beinga New Edition of Practical 


and Surgical Anatomy. By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 12mo, with Woodcuts. 


Lord JEFFREY’S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON. 


Reprinted from Contributions to the Edinburgh Review; and forming Part ag? ot iy ag 
Traveller's Library. 16mo, price One Shilling. (On ¢ : 
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REVIEWS. 





Second Report of the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, to the Right HTon. 
Spencer Horatio Walpole, &c., one of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State. 

Tue people’s surplus shillings of 1851 seem 

likely to be turned to substantial account 

for the improvement of learning and labour. 

The Royal Commissioners, headed by Prince 

Albert and the Premier, impressed with the 

leanness of our industrial, scientific, and art 

institutions, and with their dissociate and 
inanimate working, have laid the foundation 
of a new order of things in a bold and com- 
prehensive scheme, which it now remains for 
time, for Parliament, and for the people, to 
confirm, endow, and fructify. The estimated 
balance of cash remaining over and above 
from the Great Exhibition is 173,0007. Of. 
this the Commissioners proposed to devote 

a sum of 150,000/. towards the germination of 

their plan, provided the Government would 

undertake to double it by a contribution of 

similar amount. Happily, in the hands of a 

Chancellor of the Exchequer touched with 

a feeling of our intellectual infirmities, there 

was little doubt of this appeal being responded 

to; and the sum needed has this week been 
promptly and cheerfully voted in Parliament, 
the people’s economist, Joseph Hume, ap- 
plauding the measure. The united sums of 
300,0002. have been expended in the purchase 
of eighty acres of the nearest available land ; 
and now being provided with space, it remains | 
for an approving people to realize a system. 
The Commissioners have been led to this 
appropriation of their trust by the voice of 
the country, speaking in the Lisieoes condi- 
tion of our literary, scientific, and art institu- | 
tions generally; by the absolute want of some 
training college for the intellectual improve- , 
ment of artizans and mechanies; and by the 
conviction that nothing short of a new and 
largely organized system, the development of 
which must be left to the coalescing zeal of 
individuals, corporations, and authorities, and 
to the progressive action of time, will compass 
the end in view. The whole requirements of | 
the nation must be considered together, and 
as the idea and preliminary means have arisen | 
out of the experience of the Great Exhibi- | 
tion, a scheme of industrial improvement has 
to be set on foot sufficiently comprehensive to | 
be of universal and lasting benefit. It is not 
by giving a few thousand pounds to this 
institution, and a few thousands to that, not 
by bolstering up a losing Society here, and 
an insolvent one there, that any permanent 
good can be effected. From some _pro- 

Vincial town institutions applications were | 

received for money to pay their debts, but. 

the more liberal-minded and far-seeing of the 

memorialists suggested the foundation of a 

great metropolitan institute to be put %a rela- 

tion with the provinces for the advancement of 
industrial intellect. The people ot Birming- 
ham, ‘considering that a mor efticient sys- 
tem of practical education is required, solicit 
that a great Central College of Arts and 

Manufactures should be established in Lon- 

don;” the people of Bristol are of opinion 


‘that the establishment of a collegiate insti- | 
tution, resembling in some degree the Central 
School of Arts and Manufactures at Paris, 
presents prospective advantages of greater 
magnitude to the whole community than any 
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other that has been brought under their | but all these have been fully discussed in our 


notice ;” the people of Halifax, feeling “the | 
disadvantages they labour under from the | 


lack of a more accomplished education among 


_ the operative classes,” suggest ‘ the founda- 


tion of a National College or University of | 
Arts and Industry, acting in concert with a | 


series of local establishments ;” the people of 


Hull consider that “England, to keep her. 
position in the great industrial competition of | 


all nations, should have a Central College of 
Arts and Mannfactures in connexion with 
provincial schools ;” the people of Oldham 
incline to think that ‘‘immense advantage 
would accrue to the manufacturers of this 
country” by the establishment of a similar 
institution ; the people of Sheftield consider 
that ‘‘ an impulse and position would be given 
to manufacturing science, by the establish- 
ment of a Central University, which could 
not fail to be of benefit to the progress of 
industry ;” and the people of the Staffordshire 
potteries and their vicinities, while recom- 
mending the establishment of a Central Metro- 
politan College of Arts and Manufactures, are 
especially alive to the want of ‘‘a higher 
standard of productive acquirements.” The 
intellectual element in manufacture, free from 
dilettanteism, is, in short, the great thing 
needed throughout the country. The mind, 
views, pursuits, and tastes of both artizan 
and designer, maker, dealer, and purchaser, 
require to be elevated and better tutored to 
the appreciation of what is excellent; and the 
Commissioners deserve the hearty thanks of 
the working-classes for giving their essential 
interests so full a measure of attention. 

That there is nothing chimerical in the idea 


of promoting improvement in productive in- 


dustry by collegiate means, the inquiries of 


Dr. Playfair into the state of industrial in- 


struction on the Continent fully show. How- 
ever much our manufactures may be charac- 
terized by what is substantial and useful, 
they are certainly deficient in what is refined 
and artistic. The real desideratum is to have 
all these elements in combination. Through- 
out Germany there is a regular system of 
secondary training. In Prussia there are 
twenty-five trade schools, into which pupils, 
having received an ordinary spelling and read- 


columns,—with one exception. The advan- 
tage afforded to students in Chemistry by 
the Laboratory of the new Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, under the direction of Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, proves already to be insufli- 
cient for the demand for instruction. 

Under the head of Fine Arts, the Com- 
missioners offer space for the Department of 
Practical Art, i: vot the Schools of De- 
sign, and for the erection of a new National 
Gallery; and we are glad to see that it is 


‘suggested to remove thence the Galleries of 


Sculpture from the British Museum. It is 
not very likely that Parliament will vote any 
further sum now for adding to the buildings 
of the British Museum; and it will be well 


for the trustees at once to entertain this most 


important step towards providing room for 
the Library and Natural History collections. 
In another half century the whole of the 
Museum will be required for the Library. 
The only point in the Commissioners’ Re- 


port that remains to be noticed, and to which 


objection may be made, is the offer of space 
for the juxtaposition of the Learned Societies. 
However much it might add to the glory of 
the proposed Institute to include a parliament 
house for the representatives of abstract 
science, it is quite certain that their evening 
meetings and daily visits of reference and 
consultation can never be held ata distance of 
three miles from Somerset House. Whether 
the scientific population of London will gradu- 
ally move westward, under the magnetic in- 
fluence of the Commissioners and all their 
works, in the course of time, remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile we look to Government 
for the grant of some substantial building in 
a more convenient locality. The centralza- 


‘tion of the Learned Societies is involved in 
the trust committed to the Commissioners 


by reason of the comprehensiveness of their 
views. Had they confined themselves and 
their shillings to the foundation of a Trade 
College, the Learned Societies would have no 
claim on their consideration. But they have 
not. They have come forward, and we rejoice 


that it is so, to propitiate the Parliament and 


ing education, are admitted for the purpose | 
of being grounded in the elementary prin- | 


ciples of chemistry, physics, mineralogy, 
mechanics, drawing, architecture, practical 
calculations, and such like intellectual studies, 
—although the greater number of them 
are intended only for tradesmen and small 
producers. Those of greater ability and 
means who desire to be instructed in more 
advanced applications of the sciences, are 
passed, after examination, into the Trade 


Institute of Berlin; and here they may qua- | 


lify themselves for civil or mathematical | 


engineers, managers of factories and chemi- 
cal works, architects, and so on. The course 
of instruction is for three years, and as a 
‘maturity certificate’ from a trade school is 
necessary for entry, no student can be ad- 
mitted without an elementary knowledge of 
the sciences involved in the trade or profes- 
sions for whieh he is destined. In Saxony, 
Bavaria, Austria, Baden, Copenhagen, the 
same course of industrial instruction prevails, 
and in France we have an admirable model 
of a Trade Institute in the Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures of Paris. 


The Commissioners pass under review the , Lt 
| Royal Commissioners. 


metropolitan science and art institutions ; | 


various difficulties and deficiencies of our 





the people in favour of science in all its rami- 
fications and forms; and the interests of those 
to whom science is indebted for its advance- 
ment, those who are the real working-men, 
and who are now toiling and struggling in 
the pursuit of natural knowledge under the 
difficulties that we have from time to time 
shown, should have a high place in their de- 
liberations. The offer of a building at Ken- 
sington has only been subinitted, however, 
by the Commissioners as a suggestion. The 
hopelessness of being able to centralize a 
number of independent bodies in such a lo- 
cality for some years to come probably never 
oecurred to them. The Government has not 
said ‘Take this or none.” It is not likely, 
at this critical moment, that when the ho- 
noured spirits of the land have been so long 
begging to the legislature for bread, it will 
give them astone. We call upon the Socie- 
ties, and upon each individual member, not 


'to be premature in their judgment of the in- 


tentions either of the Commission or of the 
Government. Above all, we call upon them 
to discountenance the hostility which has 
been indirectly, and we hope unconsciously, 
commenced in our leading journal, by an 


officer of that distinguished body, whose 


President and twelve of whose members are 
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Pictures from Sicily. By the Author of 
‘ Forty Days in the Desert.’ Arthur Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 

W3iLE lamenting over the decline and fall of 
the Annuals, which, after all, were com- 
pounded in much too large a measure of 
fiction and flattery, we may rejoice that the 
season of gifts is not descr fe literary and 
artistic souvenirs. Here we have a pleasant 
gossiping narrative of a delightful tour that 
would put any Amulet or Forget-me-Not to 
the blush; a journal of travels in a country 
abounding in picturesque scenery, antiquities, 
and lively sketches of character, illustrated 
with pen and pencil in a manner that im- 
presses the reader with the pleasantest com- 
panionship and interest. hose who have 
read Mr. Bartlett’s ‘ Walks about Jerusalem,’ 
his ‘ Nile Boat,’ and his ‘ Forty Days in the 
Desert,’ will remember the author as a jour- 
nalist of experience, and one who does not 
encumber his narrative with details which few 
care to peruse. Even his itinerary from 
London, by way of Paris, Marscilles, Pisa, 
and Florence, to Naples, presents a feeling of 
art and observation which characterize the 
ever-freshness of the man of taste ; and before 
crossing the Faro, we must make room for 
the traveller’s impressions of Pompeii :— 

‘‘Much of the impressiveness of a place like 
Pompeii is often lost by the mode in which it is 
visited. People come in large parties from Naples, 
furnished with luxurious luncheons, washed down 
with Lachrymez Christi and Champagne, which 
somehow they generally prefer to imbibe before 
going over the place, and amidst the hilarious 
excitement consequent on these indulgences, they 
see Pompeii indeed, but do not feel the lifeless 
melancholy of the excavated city. I had visited 
the place before in this way, and most unsatisfac- 
torily ; but now there was nothing to disturb the 
powerful impression which when seen alone, or 
almost alone, it invariably leaves upon the mind. 
Coming so recently from the noise and turbulence 
of Naples, the corpse-like stillness of its streets 
and roofless houses, undisturbed at that moment 
but by our own echoing footsteps, or by the rustle 
of the lizard across the pavement, fell on us with 
a strange haunting sense of dreariness, deepened 
by the bland soft air, laden with perfume, which 
blew in from the neighbouring mountains upon the 
vacant streets. Our guide led us over the theatres, 
up and down the public ways, and into the deepest 
recesses of the baths and private dwellings ; through 
the Forum and its temples, then to the Amphi- 
theatre, and lastly to the Street of Tombs and the 
Villa of Diomede,—perhaps the most impressive of 
the many objects of interest with which Pompeii 
abounds. . ” ” " 

‘‘ What always surprises the visitor is the small 
scale of everything at Pompeii. The streets are 
very narrow, but have a high raised foot-pavement, 
and two or three large stepping-stones at the cross- 
ings to enable the passenger to pass over dry-shod 
during rains, The shops and ordinary dwellings 
are of the most minute dimensions—literally too 
small ‘ to swing a cat in,’—and one is puzzled how 
the inhabitants could have stowed themselves 
away. Even the dwellings of the wealthier in- 
habitants are on a very limited scale; but then it 
is surprising how elegantly that small space is dis- 
posed. As in eastern countries, there is generally 
an open court, with a fountain, and a shady portico 


around it, which was probably the general place | 


of resort for the family, besides one or two inner 
chambers,—the bed-rooms being mere nooks and 
niches. The floors are everywhere inlaid with 


beautiful mosaic, at once cool and ornamental ; the 
walls adorned with frescoes, which display both 
the love of art and the corruption of morals with 
which society was pervaded. 

‘*A striking scene is the Forum, the heart of 
the city, and the great lounging-place of the in- ; 
habitants; extensiye, and unlike the streets, very | along with a jovial and economic 





open, with an area surrounded by shady porticoes. 
The principal temples and the tribunal of justice 
opened upon it. If we climb an angle of one of 
these buildings, and look down upon all this as 
upon a ground-plan,—these temples and porticoes 
being all roofless, though the pillars are standing,— 
it is not difficult to repeople this vast and vacant 
space with all the mingled population of the city— 
patricians, plebeians, priests, senators, loungers, 
who were wont to congregate in the shade of its 
pillared corridors. 

‘Still more impressive is the great Amphi- 
theatre, where it is generally supposed the people 
were assembled at the very moment of the eruption. 
It is an immense oval, capable of accommodating 
many thousand spectators, and is still in a very 
good state of preservation. From the topmost 
bench there is a wide view over the bay and its 
shores; while Vesuvius looms up black and threat- 
ening in the background. Hence the catastrophe 
comes vividly home to the imagination :—the 
mountain belching forth the torrents of lava that 
engulfed Herculaneum—the air black with the 
ashes that buried Pompeii—the horror and con- 
sternation of the inhabitants, hurrying down 
amidst the suffocating dust to the shore of the bay, 
to seek for safety in flight, at the same time that 
Pliny, crossing over from the distant shore of Baie, 
perishes among the obscure crowd of fugitives ;— 
it is impossible to stand here, and not to realize 
the terrible drama, the scene of which is so clearly 
unrolled around. 

‘* But nowhere does it come home more painfully 
to the mind than in the dark underground vaults 
of the Villa of Diomede, where the very impress 
of the bodies of those who, taking shelter from the 
burning shower, as the hot dust penetrated deeper 
and deeper into its recesses, were there blocked up 
and suffocated, may still be seen upon the ash- 
encrusted wall.” 

Arrived at Messina, the tourist made the 
best of his way in a southerly direction to- 
wards Etna. At Taormina his attention was 
arrested by the pleasant gaicty of the 
people:— 

‘“We found this little fishing town, which con- 
sists of one long street lining the sea, and crouching 
at the foot of lofty heights, amidst all the excite- 
ment of a festa. The inn was so crowded that 
with difficulty we obtained a room with a table and 


street, and in which we took post to survey the 
humours of the scene. 
it was too, contrasting very favourably with the 
drunkenness and riot of an English wake. The 
whole population, gentle and simple, fishermen 
and fisherwives, turned out in their holiday attire, 
all the women wearing some ornament which 
seemed to have descended as an heir-loom from 
generation to generation. On meeting their friends 
and neighbours they saluted them with an affec- 
tionate kiss, and entered into conversation. We 
were much amused with the airs of a few would-be 
dandies, most execrably dressed, invested in white 
kids, and carrying gold-headed canes. There was 
| an air of genuine enjoyment spread over the scene. 
| Across the street were suspended a considerable 
{number of variegated lamps, a chef-d’'@urre of 
| nautical art, with a large model of a ship—-the 
| work of some gifted fisherman. After dark began 
the real business of the festa. 
up, there were discharges of musketry, the street 
was illuminated, and the great ship being suddenly 
| set on fire, created an immense sensation ; bonfires 
| blazed, rockets were thrown up; and all in honour 
| of some saint whose name has quite escaped my 





| treacherous memory. 
| laziness and superstition; but it is a grave and 
| suggestive question, whether the lower orders, 
with their numerous holidays and their harmless 
fees of enjoyment, do not spend their lives far 
| happier than our over-worked and gin-excited 

population.” 
The ascent of Mount Etna, which reaches 
an elevation of 10,000 feet, was pertormed 

a 














> : : md 

ie — is ot li with great interest. 

le y Space for a peep from the 
summit :— 

“The view from Etna proved rather different 
from what previous description had led me ke 
ticipate. Vastness and dreary sublimity seedomi. 
nate, relieved with some few touches of exc uisite 
beauty. Standing on the dread summit of t] 
volcano, the eye takes in with astonishment the 
immense extent of the region, at once desolated 
and fertilized by its eruptions. Wide beds of teva 
—black, abrupt, and horrid—may be traced Pies 
its deep sinuosities and chasms, winding half con- 
cealed among the extensive forests below. even 
through the midst of the fertile region which re. 
poses at its base, until they pour into the sea: and 
interspersed with these are broad dismal beds of 
ashes and scoriw,—the seat of eternal desolation 
Beneath the Bosco, and around the base of Rina 
the boundary of the region subject to its effects 
may be distinctly traced. Beyond, in all directions. 
extend the fertile plains and mountains of the 
island, the latter, however, of an aspect little less 
wild and desolate than that of Etna itself. The 
range of the view is almost boundless,—Catania 
Syracuse, and even, when clear, Malta itself are 
visible. Castro Giovanni stands up on its rock, 
conspicuous in the centre of the island. ‘The ex. 
panse of the sea is most magnificent, with the dis- 
tant mountains of Calabria and Apulia, and the 
entrance to the Faro di Messina.” 


The amphitheatres and other Grecian 
remains in and about Syracuse, attracted a 
fair share of Mr. Bartlett’s attention, and 
their history is given with a due amount of 
historical learning :— 

‘In surveying the few remains of Syracuse, let 
us turn first to the antiquities comprised within 
the modern town. Of the famous temple of Diana 
there remain but insignificant vestiges. The mo- 
dern cathedral occupies the site of the temple of 
Minerva, and its northern side exhibits a range of 
noble Doric columns. The building was entire 
till after the Norman conquest, but the roof fell in 
the year 1100, during the celebration of mass, and 








two trestle beds, and a balcony overlooking the | 


And a very pleasing scene | 


Bands of music struck | 


All this may be called | 


crushed the congregation. The famous fountain 
| of the nymph Arethusa, one of the Sicelides, trans- 
| formed into this stream by Diana, and the patron 
| goddess of the Sicilians, formerly filled with shoals 
_ of sacred fishes, has, alas! degenerated into a 
washing-tank, frequented by the nymphs of modern 
| Syracuse, whose manners and aspect are the very 
reverse of poetical. The Castle, which occupies 
the extreme point of the island, is generally attri- 
buted to the Byzantine general, Maniaces; but the 
| great hall and portal are supposed by Mr. Knight 
'to Le the work of the Normans. In this castle 
died the famous Dutch Admiral De Ruyter, after 
_ his engagement with the French; and in the har- 
bour Lord Nelson watered his fleet before sailing 
| in pursuit of the French at Aboukir. 
‘*Sallying out of the town, we enter upon a par- 
tially cultivated tract, formerly the quarter of 
| Neapolis, built after Ortygia and Acradina. The 
first monument that attracts attention is the Am- 
_phitheatre, which is in a tolerably perfect state, 
but of dimensions far too limited for the teeming 
population of the city in its most palmy days, and 
attributed with reason to the period of its deca- 
dence under the Romans. 
‘‘ Not far distant is the Greek theatre, entitled 


' ‘maximum’ by Cicero, and the largest in all 


Sicily. Here the aged Timoleon harangued the 
citizens of the revived republic, and here also the 
popular assemblies were held in the time of Aga- 
thocles. Its origin is very ancient. It is of horse- 
shoe form, about a hundred and sixteen feet 1m 
diameter, and would accommodate eighty thousand 
spectators. It stands on rocky, rising ground, out 
of which it is partly hewn; and the view over the 
ancient city must, in its pristine splendour, have 
been magnificent indeed. Connected with bis 
theatre is an aqueduct, constructed by Carthaginian 
prisoners. We now ascend to the Tyche an 

Epipole, by a picturesque path cut through the 


party of | solid rock; on the right of which is the Nym- 
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heum, supplied by the above-mentioned aqueduct, 
while each of the rocky walls is delved into small 


sepulchres. 
‘Not far hence are the Latomia, or the quarries 


from which the ancient city was built, which pre- 
sent a series of strikingly picturesque scenes, re- 
sembling natural caverns with hanging stalactites, 
supported upon slender pillars, and vividly re- 
flected in pools of water, and at present occupied 
as a rope-walk. They were formerly used as 
prisons ; but whether the one here represented is 
the same in whose dank, unwholesome air perished 
so many of the unhappy Athenian prisoners, seems 
doubtful, some antiquaries, from Greek inscrip 
tions found there, supposing those nearer the 
Capucin convent to be the scene of their incar- 
ceration.” 


Crossing to Palermo, the temples of Juno 
Lucina, of Concord, of Jupiter Olympius, 
and of Segeste, are visited by the way, and 
the author’s journal during his residence in 
the Sicilian capital includes an interesting 
account, charmingly illustrated, of the churches 


and public buildings. Here is a notice of 


what in Cockneydom is termed the Marine 
Parade :— 


“The Marina, divided into the upper and lower, | : 
« 4 Ph ta . . " 7, vn mots tivalyw _ cane ° ’ 
play, from which you felt instinctively dis- flat as a billiard-table, and without even a * pocket 


is the great boast and pride of the Palermitans, 
and it must be confessed that it is the most beau- 
tiful promenade in Europe. The lower runs along 
the sea-side, extending from the gate which ter- 
minates the principal street, as far as the Botanical 


Gardens; a footway, well paved and lighted, bor- | 
ders the margin of the bay, the carriage-way is | 
broad and ample, and there are besides avenues of 


trees for foot-passengers, Above this is a raised 


terrace, forming the upper Marina, bordered by | 


magnificent houses, among which are the Victoria 
Hotel and British Consulate, the gardens, or tile- 
paved courts of which are separated merely by a 
light railing from the promenade. But it is the 
surrounding scenery which constitutes its distin- 
guishing beauty, and of this the reader may in 
some measure judge by consulting the annexed 
peep from my window at the Victoria. Here we 
have the upper and lower Marina, the harbour 
and lighthouse, while Monte Pellegrino lifts its 
magnificent mass of huge bare cliffs and precipices 
in the background. On a spur at its foot is seen 
Belmonte, a noble villa erected on a site admired 
by the Emperor of Russia. In the morning and 
noon the Marina is almost deserted, a few fisher- 
men or straggling pedestrians being its only occu- 
pants. It is not until the cool of the evening that 
al the genteeler portion of the Palermitans pour 
out of the gate, and begin to throng the footway 
of the Marina, while a long line of handsome 
equipages, issuing from every part of the city, 
completely occupy the road. But it is on moon- 
light nights that one should repair thither to enjoy 
southern life in perfection. A stage is erected for 
a musical band, who execute a variety of operatic 
Pieces; ices and refreshments are provided for 
those who can indulge in such luxuries; the bay is 


silvered over, the mountains stand around in shade 
like giant sentinels, freshness breathes from the 
water, perfume is in the air, everything around. is 


steeped in beauty, and the heart and senses open 
to the tenderest and most contagious emotions. 


Hour after hour is thus passed away, the spot is 
abandoned with regret, and it is often midnight 
before the throng reluctantly separate, and the 


Marina is deserted till the following evening. 


“‘ At the extremity of the Marina, as before ob- 
served, is the Botanical Garden, abounding in 
close shady avenues of orange and citron, odorife- 
rous shrubs and palmettos, dark groves of cypress, 
fountains and statues, a perfect Garden of Armida, | 
and a delicious retreat during the blazing hours of | 


, 


noon,’ 


At the close of Mr. Bartlett’s beautiful 
volume are some useful directions for the 
Sicilian tourist. Those who may not incline 
to travel thither by way of France and Italy, 


writing, for his powers of description were 


‘was destined to be the scene of his future 


and so avoid the passport nuisance, may xO word ‘soapy ;’ and where, whenever the nose of 
by one of the Anglo-Italian Company’s | the plough chanced to dive an inch deeper than 


steamers direct from Liverpool to Palermo. usual, he would see certain blue-looking indications 
turned up, that would rather startle his compla- 

cency, if a lover of light soils, by a suggestion of 
at ee a a the proximity of that terrible antagonist, the blue 
“— | “on Caronicles ofa Clay Farm— lias. Should this discovery stimulate further ex- 
sit atgricultural Fragment. By C. W.H. | ploration, and his plough be set a couple of inches 
\ ith Cwenty-four Llustrations by George | deeper, his ears might presently be regaled with a 

t ruikshank. Reeve and Co. sound as of a heavy-laden cart dragging over a 
W RITI NGS on agriculture, though not devoid | newly-gravelled road ; and after turning up a variety 
of attraction to a certain class, who are, or | of conglomerates, as compacted as the bed of an 
affect to be, devoted to country pursuits old Roman causeway, and as many-coloured as Har- 
“men whose talk is of bullocks.” are, it nent lequin’s coat, the stress of the pull would be sud. 
needs be confessed, of a dry uninteresting denly eased, and the plough be heard swimming 
character to general readers, from old Fitz. | V'isperingly through a bed of wet sand; and just 
herbert downwards: nor with very few pre as the filler horse was congratulating himself that 
ioe ; J ~ | it was all plain-sailing now, bang goes a trace ora 





ceptions, have much pains been taken to spreader, and the plough comes to a stand-still, 
render them otherwise. Arthur Young, in- just revealing. at the share point, the bruised side 
deed, occasionally broke bounds, and would } of a quartz pebble as big as a foot ball, grinning 
now and then sport his joke at the blunders | at you from its tight nook in the bed of the furrow, 
or ignorance of his brother chips; and, still | | ‘‘ Have I described enough?! or shall Tadd to 
later, Cobbett succeeded in investing the sub- this subsoil sketch a faint and feeble idea of the 
ject of rural affairs, as he could any subject surface, some time about the month of February, 
he took in hand, with a vividness of colouring | Gurmamed * fill-dyke,” not without reason,) and 
peculiarly his own. But there was mischief canter ba Pte hn at oa agshgetoge ae 
in his very mirth. It was a species of horse- Oe ee oe ee ee ee 

“ | unhappy fate has fallen, or melted, upon fields as 





posed to keep at kicking distance, not well | to run into for escape or concealment! There it 
knowing which was most dangerous, his head | would stand, day after dav, and week after week, 
or his heels. However, making every allow- | and month after month, shining along the serpen- 
ance for his too frequent resort to personali- | tine furrows, as if it never, never, nerer would go 
ties, he has left behind him abundant proofs | again! and the only wonder was how or when, or 
of his ability to render even the dullest and | by what bold amphibious being the ridges had ever 
most commonplace subjects both instructive | been raised, apereeting operas like a sample 
and amusing. His rural rides in particular | agin Dutch canals nc emoankmonte. 

: , : | 1s Was my farm: Zo statute acres ! 
will long serve as models for that species of | « ¢ why did von take it” 
; | ©] didn't. /t took me. That ‘mysterious lady’ 
only exceeded by the keenness of his obser- | who is painted with a bandage on her eyes (she 
rations. Yet with all this, Cobbett could not can see as well as you or 1) made it, with 7" pat on 
have written ‘Talpa.’ There is in and about | the back, my property, and shortly afterwards, 
it a depth of thought, enlivened with here | witha slap on the face, my ‘ occupation.’ It had 
and there a gleam of the most brilliant wit, | been performing for a series of years a sort of 
to which, giant as he was, Cobbett was un- ‘ geometrical progression’ -downwards. each m- 
equal. But what can wit have to do witha — = it at about hall i 
clay farm? may very reasonably be asked. | — tense orang ‘a ll poy Segtiakor ae 
Where is the fun to be squeezed out of a). simple one —to say when the rent would 
theme so cold, wet, comfortless, and unprofit- | .oin6 td zero. It looked on the rental book like 
able? Reader, we marvel not at your incre- | 4 annual sum in reduction : facilis descensus Avernt 
dulity—we were once as incredulous as your- | Jiterally translated into plain English. What was 
self; but we have done what we hope you | to be done with it? This brings me to my proposi- 
will do, read the book “from the begynninge | tion No. 2, which is, in fact, what is commonly 
unto the endyng, wherby you may perceive | called ‘No. 1,’—myself. If there was in the cata- 
the chapters ‘and contentes in the same,” as | logue of human pursuits one which I maser _ 
Fitzherbert quaintly enjoineth of his own | feared, dreaded and sequent, Sea ® ah Hoenn 
‘Boke of Husbandrye,’ not doubting but | didn’t wish to know, —it apr ee ‘lk 
: a ew well rewarded for the task. | prehensible, infatuated, « amaging thing, “ al i 
that you will be Risky Pie from my cradle upwards I had heard described and 
However, owr task at present lies in furnish- | deprecated under the almost forbidden name of— 
ing a brief analysis of the work and its objects, | papning.” 
and we may commence with the author's vivic “ei re pe ee 
and graphic description of the farm which | | We pass over the narrative of our amateur 

‘farmer's preliminary arrangements for his 

| | formidable attack on this almost hopeless 


improvement. In good truth, a more for- | speculation, which, me ainusingy to US 
i ae a . 3] » fable), we suspect was 
midable and unpromising undertaking can- | (the boys in the fa at ‘] st ech 
not well be imagined :— anything but sport to him (the frogs), an 
Oo ? , as ‘ 


‘ T shall not tell when it was, nor where it was, | will suppose the whole transformed irom ’ 

: ce or » the | dismal swamp, cobwebbed over with noisome, 

nor whv it was, that I first ‘ broke ground ;’ the - ay ; « thorooghly-drainee 
first would be too cruel, the second too particular, | unsightly fences, into a morgugs 5 hye r 
and the third too personal. But I shall describe new ly-organized plane of six regu + su - 
my farm geologically, and myself categorically, | divisions, with a view to carry out the most 
which must answer every proper inquiry of the | approved system of siX-course husbandry. 
curious, and will leave a little untold besides, which | And now, and not till now, we begin to obtain 
serves the better to keep alive the interest of the | 9 glimpse of the meaning attached by our 
| experimentalist to the term ‘improvement — 
| mark this, for it is the marrow of the thing 

bleak, high-lying district, which a shallow or very | ""th4 hook, to which his preliminary opera- 
terse geologist might haply describe as part of the | cae Ball Tena merely ri preface. pe ced 


new red-sandstone re but = ks b+: me secuiee ee ees jadioious 
‘ ¢ ¥ » > , ) i , 
would take the trouble to plough an acre, he wi | 


I Iw the SUS ici i I t ? - { of. the subsoil and is ' imply an 


labours in the great work of reclamation an 


narrative. 


<¢ Somewhere or other in England there is a flat, 


. ! 
the share and coulter, which I may describe by the | app 





nt Goer ae, 
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working experience of the hero of our tale, 
the Zalpa,—our most unjustly calumniated 
acquaintance, the common mole—for true is 
it that— 

“ Your tiny mole is a ruthless beast of the field 
—to slugs, and snails, and caterpillars, and such 
land-sucking fry,—a fierce subnavigator, in his 
way: but his track turns up some pretty cultiva- 
tion; it only wants spreading, —far and wide! it’s 
not so wise to throttle him as you think. I grieve 
to see him hanging gibbeted,—his clever paddles 
stopped by cruel ignorance. For he is your only 
granulation master; he taught us drainage, and 
sub-cultivation, and we shall learn of him another 
and a greater lesson some day, and call him a pro- 
phet,—when we've done hanging him,—and have 
got some speculation in our own eyes (whose sense 
is shut at present) instead of saying he can’t see. 
Day and night! He has the better right to say so 
cul”. 

The lesson thus taught him, even by so 
insignificant a monitor as the mole, was not 
thrown away on so acute an observer as our 
experimentalist, and hence a capital chapter 
on ‘‘Combination and Comminution,” followed 
in due course by a disquisition on the com- 
parative merits of the plough and spade, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the former :— 

‘‘T say the plough has sentence of death written 
upon it, because it is essentially tmpersect. What 
it does is little towards the work of cultivation, but 
that little is tainted by a radical imperfection— 
damage to the subsoil, which is pressed and hard- 
ened by the share, in an exact ratio with the 
weight of soil lifted, plus that of the force re- 
quired to effect the cleavage, and the weight of the 
implement itself. Were there no other reason for 
saying it than this, this alone would entitle the 
philosophic machinist to say, and see, that the 
plough was never meant to be immortal. The 
mere invention of the subsoi/ér is a standing com- 
mentary on the mischief done by the plough.” 


This passage, and haply many others ofa 
similar tendency, will be read with alarm 
‘and something more” by many a farmer, 
whether of the old or modern school. What! 
violate the sanctity of the noblest motto that 
ever graced the rustic library ?— 

‘Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough!” 


And yet, unpoetical and ungraceful as it 
may appear, we are strongly disposed to side 
with our author in the attempt—we think a 
successful one—to prove that cultivation being 
the end of good farming, the plough is not 
the best means to that end :— 

‘“Give me a seed-bed; show me the soil com- 
minuted, acrated, and inverted, and I will not ask 
you how it cume so. What does that matter’ 
* * * Wf the farmer or gardener could only 
have his seed-bed made ready for him as fine asa 
new mole-heap, or to any other coarser texture, 
according as he wants it, do you think he would 
care whether the soil had been first cut into longi- 
tudinal strips, plough fashion, or into square cubes 
spade fashion, before it was finally granulated for 


his use?” 


As might be expected, the objections of 


our author to the common plough are in no 


J . . . ' 
wise diminished by the application of steam | 


thereto :-— 

‘| hold it,” he says, ‘‘ to be an idea fundament.- 
ally erroneous to attempt to combine steam-machi- 
nery with the plough, and I hope I am not pre- 
sumptuous in recording my conviction that until 
the idea of the plough, and in a word, of all 
draught-cultivation is utterly abandoned, no eftec- 
tive progress will be made in the application of 
steam to the tilling of the earth. 
‘ ploughing’ is a mere coxrtrivance for applying 
animal power to tillage. Get out of animal power, 
and you leave * ploughing’ behind altogether. Get 
into steam-power, and you have no more to do 


I repeat, that | 


spade. It is no essential whatever of cultivation 
that it should be done by the traction of the imple- 
ment, Spade-work is perpendicular—horse-work 
is horizontal—machine-work is circular.” 


Of the precise form and construction of the 
implement best suited to steam-cultivation, 
we may form some idea from the following 
passage :— 


ground, but) performing independent revolutions 
behind its locomotive, cutting its way down by 
surface abrasion, into a semicircular trench about a 
foot and a half wide, throwing back the pulverized 
soil (as it flies back from the feet of a dog scratch- 
ing at a rabbit-hole); then imagine the locomotive 
moving forward, the revolver behind with its cut- 
ting points (case-hardened) playing upon the edge 


capable of any adjustment to coarse or fine cutting ; 
moving always forward, and leaving behind granu- 
lated and inverted, by its revolving action, a seed- 
bed seven or eight inches deep, never to be gone over 
again by any after implement except the drill, 
which had much better follow at once, attached 


behind with a light brush-harrow to cover the seed. 
* * * * * 


*‘There is,” he elsewhere observes, ‘no par- 
ticular difficulty or peculiarity about the mechanism 
of cultivation to forbid the banns between the soil 
and the steam-engine ; it is generally felt that the 
match will take place some day, slow and unpro- 
mising as the courtship may seem at present.” 


We quite agree in the importance attached 


rating and amalgamating the under with the 
upper soil, more especially after thorough 
draining—a subject either wholly neglected, 
or viewed with alarm by most even of our 
best farmers. But why is this? As well, to 
our thinking, might a man bestow all his 
thought upon his coat, to the utter neglect of 
his under garments. Making fine the sur- 
face, the mere outside of the platter, is not 
the sole end and object of all improvement. 
In addition, we ought not only to ameliorate 
but gradually to increase the staple of the soil 
—a process advisable in any case, but indis- 
pensable to the proper culture of cold, thin- 
skinned clays. 

| We have already protracted our remarks 
' beyond our first intentions, and yet have 
‘left unsaid and unquoted much that we had 
hoped to introduce to the reader’s attention. 
We can only, therefore, content ourselves 
with a reference to the book itself for divers 
passages of singular beauty, humour, and 
originality. Of these, we may quote as a 
fair specimen, ** A Word at Parting:’— 





“And now for our ‘word at parting’ as con- 
tained in the following passage, illustrating the 
harmony which ought to exist between those 
‘twin realities, agriculture and commerce.’ De- 
spise nut the town, O man of gaiters, corduroys, 
and short-cut-away, whose face is stereotyped 
into perpetual jollity by Nature’s wholesome merry 
hand, whose talk is of Swedes, superphosphate, and 
red Lammas: nor do thou despise the country, O 
| frock-coated, sleek-hatted, umbrella’d town-denizen, 
whose face is blanched and thoughtful, and may- 
| hap a little wrinkled, and whose talk is of price- 
| current, scrip, cargoes, and consols. For you are 

each other’s customers and brothers: the iron artery 
| of locomotive tratfic, and the electric nerve of fly- 
ing thought have brought you into a new and closer 
| bond of reciprocity and fellowship: it matters 

little at which end of the wire your place and life- 
| task are appointed: your hearts and heads were 
| cast in the same human mould, aud it is hard but 
such a tie as now unites their throbs and thoughts, 





| shall strike out some results and combinations that 


you scarely dream of yet from the twin realities of 


| agriculture and commerce.” 


‘Imagine an instrument (not rolling on the | 


or land side of the trench as it advances, and | 


by our author to the advantages of incorpo- | 





SS 
omit to notice the happy and successful eff; we 
of our ingenious friend, George Cruiksha) _ 
to contribute to the interest and stiUserne: t 
of the ‘Chronicles.’ His ludicrous Hustes 
tions of ‘Low Prices and Lone Faces,’ a 
particular, have haunted us ever since ; ¢] ; 
elongated visages of the group of tifor. 
tunate agriculturists bewailing the state of 
the times, ‘ All up with farming, I doubt.” js 
inimitable. Scarcely inferior to it in interes: 
_is the illustration of the ‘ Landlord and Tenant’ 
question, where “ antagonism of interes} vet 
mutuality of object” are exemplified by fio 
dogs coupled together, the mutual object 
being a dish of bones, unapproachable’ by 
either from the intervention of a post. {> 
which they have unwittingly attached them. 
| selves by their coupling-chain. 











Memoirs of the Baroness D Oberkirch. 
Written by Herself, and edited by her 
Grandson, the Count De Montbrison. 


3 vols. Colburn and Co. 
Tne ‘Memoirs’ of this lady, born in 1754, 
consequently ninety-cight years of age, if she 
be alive, begin with a contradiction. They 
are called * Memoirs of the Baroness,’ and thie 
very first line of the first volume is this: 
“The pages which I present to my readers 
are not memoirs, they are rather recollec- 
tions.” She was thirty-five when she com- 
menced writing them in 1789. Before that 
period, in 1782, she kept a journal, and “ ob- 
served the same practice in 1784 and 1786, 
from which journals the following pages are 
written, and from the history of the first 
thirty-five years of the Baroness’s life. “I 
speak in it,” she says, “of those that I have 
known, of facts of which I have been the 
witness, of the remarkable personages of this 
eentury with whom I have been intimateiy or 
distantly acquainted, or with whom I have 
had either personal or family connexions.” 
We congratulate the amblers who vainly 
hope to keep pace with the gestations of the 
press, that very few old ladies of ninety-cight 
rummage up their reminiscences. Here, 
indeed, is an ample store—here are acquaint- 
ances, friends, and relations, all placed, as the 
good old lady remarks, “in a casket whence 
I may draw them forth in my old age.” She 
has twirled up the bucket from the deep well, 
and they are presented neatly bound to the 
eager admirers of antiquity by the intrepid 
Colburn. We have no objection to the 
parentage, and desire our readers, if their 
memories are sufficiently retentive, to re- 
member that this lady is the daughter of 
Francis Lewis, Baron de Waldner de Freund- 
stein, and of Wilhelmina Augusta Elenora 
Sophia de Berekheim, of the branch of 
Ribécauville; her mother was a Berekheim 
of the branch of Jebsheim, and had married 
her cousin, Philip Frederick, Baron de Berek- 
heim Ribécauville. There is an anecdote of 
a Spaniard who sent his names and titles in 
full to an hotel-keeper whose house he 1n- 
tended to patronize, and the hostess prepared 
nine beds, not believing it possible that such 
a mass of names referred only to one man. 
At the age of fifteen the Countess was intro- 
duced into the family of the Duke Frederick 
Eugene de Wiirtemberg, Prince of Montbe- 
liard; the Princess Dorothea, the eldest 
' daughter, threw her arms unceremoniously 
‘round the neck of the Countess, and the 
| Prince having laughed at the levelling honour, 








with the plough, than a horse has to do with a | In concluding this sketch, we must not | got rid of the undignified behaviour by re- 
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marking, “ This is not Versailles, and I have 
not the least objection that your daugliter, 
Baron, should embrace mine.” The Countess 
was launched into life at Montbéliard, and 
consequently had all the opportunities of 
introduction to the great which such a posi- 
tio commands. She received the ‘ Claudine’ 
from the hands of the author Goéthe, and the 
following letter, which is of some value, as it 
shows how the genius of such an author can 
word compliments and instil flattery :— 

“T send you my ‘Claudine ;’ may it procure you 
an agreeable moment! During my author-life (in 
other respects a wearying pathway), I have been 
fortunate enough to meet and to appreciate many 
worthy people, many noble minds, amongst whom 
I find a pleasure in classing you. It is for such in 
particular that I delight to describe what most 
deeply impresses my mind and heart: by this you 
will understand that I write for you. I think I 
ought to send you these few lines, which I know 
you will receive with indulgence. May you live as 
happy as one ought to be with a heart like yours, 
and deign to number me always amongst the most 
devoted of your servants. : 

** GOTHE, 
“Weimar, 13th May, 1776.” 

As a pendant to this we give the letter of 
John Gaspard Lavater, who, although a pastor, 
was evidently much smitten with the charms 
of the then unmarried Countess, and made 
his demand for her profile a declaration of 
love: — 

“The most delicious, dare I say mother, sister, 
friend? how shall I thank you for your double 
gift, for your dear likeness? Still, what is it? 
Pardon me a bold request, but we give again to 
those to whom we have once given. Iam not yet 
satisfied. I have your si/houctte ; it is only a sha- 
dow! which contains more and less truth than 
your miniature, (for what would not this latter 
express!) which I also wish to have, but it must 
be as close in the resemblance and as finely exe- 
cuted as the gift which I received enclosed. I am 
frank, because I believe, I love, I hope—ever more 
and more. I say little, my sentiments are pro- 
found. Oh! that I cannot perfectly express all 
my thoughts, and say all that I feel. 

**T kiss your beneficent hand, 
“* JOHN GASPARD LAVATER, 
* Zurich, 22nd March, 1776.” ** Pastor. 

We must confess that Lavater’s letter is 
about the most extraordinary jumble we re- 
member to have read as a love-letter, and 
certainly not the most intelligible. 

The volumes abound in interesting matter, 
and after wading through the first years of 
childhood, and all the blazonry of heraldry, 
the reader is amply remunerated for his pa- 
tience; the scenes are for ever changing, and 


although many of the people mentioned in | 


this work are *‘ forgotten as fools, or remem- 
bered as worse,” others are fresh on the 
memory, and brought more vividly before 
us. The following extract concerns two very 
different characters, the first the Abbé Raynal, 
the second the Prince de Rohan:— 

“A month after this marriage, it was November, 


we received a visit, which I would be willing to | 
| Abbe Geergel, told us. He carried in his hand an 


pass unnoticed, but which I record, as the visitor 
was a celebrated person. It was the Abbé Raynal. 
He was returning from Geneva, where he had just 
published a new edition of his ‘ Histoire Philoso- 
phique des Indes,’ a work which has procured him 
a great reputation. He was a man of about sixty- 
nine years of age ; to me he seemed very ugly, but 
that may have been the effect of prejudice, for I 
can rarely think those handsome whom I do not 
like. M. Raynal absolutely pursued me, over- 
whelming me with religious and political declama- 
tions, under pretext that I was of a serious turn of 
mind, and capable of comprehending him—all that 
uttered with the accent of his birth-place, Pezenas, 








| 





ogy he had conserved in all its purity. It would 
Hx atgcne gs ise ae a more disagreeable 
j . erceiving that I did question his 

paradoxes, he suddenly interrupted his discourse 
and asked me— : 

. ; gts you not a philosopher, baroness ?’ 

: A wc not that honour, Mr. Abbe.’ 

; ou are at least convinced of the absurdity 
of certain doctrines ”’ ; 

‘Let us not enter into a diseussion—-we could 
never agree. Lam, thank God, a sound Protestant. 
I do not meddle with atheistical doctrines, my eon 
science Is a sufficient guide for me.’ : 

“Oh! if you are a Protestant, madam, it is a 
different thing. Ihave nothing to say to you.’ 

“He turned his back on. me, and did not 
address himself to me again. This left me in 
peace. All persons of celebrity, no matter who 
they might be, were received at Montbéliard, even 
though their opinions might not be approved by 
the princes. L’Abbe Raynal did not produce a 
very pleasing effect. He frightened the young 
princesses, and Madame Hendel could never pardon 


his having offered her a bad book of I know not | 


what academy. 

“ “Tf T had known that in time,’ said she, ina 
furious passion, ‘I would have ordered him a 
calico pillow-case.’ ”’ 

Tt will be seen by the following that the 
Prince de Rohan’s character is not overdrawn 
by Dumas in his ‘Collier de Ja Reine,’ in 
which interesting work figures also the Count 
de Cagliostro:— | 

‘Immediately upon our arrival we went to pay 
our respects to his eminence the Cardinal de Rohan, 





prince-bishop of Strasburg. He had just returned | 
from a tour that he had made on the other side of | 


the Rhine, where he had been to visit his episcepal | 
) treatment of which Tam the victim. If they had 


domains, This is the second or third eardinal of 
the name of Rohan who has been Bishop of Stras- 
burg, so that he looks upon the church lands as 


belonging to him, in some sort, by right of inheri- | 
(in yielding up my life. IT pardon those who are 


tance. He has erected at Saverne one of the most 
charming abodes in the world. The cardinal is a 
very handsome man, in whose devotion there is 
nothing ascetic, and who has no objection to the 
society of ladies. Though endowed with high 
intelligence, and possessing amiable manners, an 
extreme credulity led him into weaknesses which 
he has expiated in deep sorrow, and which have 
cost our poor queen many a bitter tear in the 
vexatious history of the necklace. 

‘‘Hlis eminence received us in his episcopal 
palace, which was indeed fit for a sovereign prince, 
The style of living in his house was extravagant in 
the highest degree, and would almost exceed belief. 
I shall only mention one thing, which will give an 
idea of the rest. He kept fourteen maftres Chétel 
and twenty-five ralets de chambre. Only think! it 
was three o'clock in the afternooh when we arrived ; 
it was the Vigil of All Saints; the cardinal was 
coming out of his chapel, dressed in a soutane of 
scarlet moire, and a rechet of English lace of ines- 


timable value. When on occasions of great cere 


mony he officiated at Versailles, he wore an alb of 


lace en point a Uaiguille of such beauty that the 
assistants were almost afraid to touch it. His 
arms and his device were worked en médaillon 
above all the large flowers. This alb was esti 
mated ata hundred thousand livres. On the day 
of which I speak he wore the rochet of English 
lace, one of his least beautiful, as his secretary, the 
iHuminated missal, a family heirloom, of which the 
magnificence would have attracted attention, even 
if its antiquity had not excited respect. Printed 
books were beneath the dignity of the Cardinal de 


| Rohan.” 


| 


Here we have asad account of the death of 


the nephew of General Wurmser:— 


‘‘The nephew of General Wurmser, our relative, 


had met a most tragical death, one deeply acd 


ing to those most nearly connected with him. 
had been very wild and extravagant, had squan- 


dered his fortune, and frequented company 80 unfit | 


for him and so disreputable, that his uncle thought 
himself obliged to obtain an order from the king, 
and put him into a place of confinement. Before 
being put into the citadel he was placed in a soli- 
tary prison of the abbey. Despair seized his soul, 
but a despair so calm and resigned in appearance, 
that the persons about him were deceived. The 
gaoler was moved to compassion by his lot, not 
that he was bribed, for the unhappy young man 
had no money, having been obliged to give up at 
his arrest the little that he still possessed ; but he 
entreated so earnestly, and manifested so sincere a 
repentance, that he obtained all that he asked. 
The gaoler began by procuring him viands a little 
more delicate than those allowed. He afterwards 
went so far as to give him a knife and fork, which 
he very much desired. He had been denied every 
comfort and convenience, and it must be confessed 
that these measures were very severe. He had 
several times implored the clemency of his family, 
and of the king, but in vain; they were deaf to his 
prayers. Frantic at being treated asa criminal, 
he determined to die, and with the dinner-knife 
that he had obtained from the gaoler he inflicted 
on himself several dreadful wounds, and died in the 
arms of the turnkey, exhausted from loss of blood, 
before a physician could be brought. He wrote 
upon the wall a few lines, which I have never for- 
gotten ; and had the Almighty made me mother of 
a son, and had he been led astray by the errors of 
youth, the lines traced by my unhappy cousin 
would have certainly regulated my conduct towards 
him. Poor Wurmser! my heart aches in thinking 
of his fate. The following lines area sad transeript 
of his sufferings :- 

“*T cannot brook dishonour, and the position in 
which my relatives have placed me is become in- 
supportable. Their cruel severity will render me 
still more guilty, for T cannot endure the unjust 


appealed to my heart it would have responded to 


i the voiee of affection. Tam about to die because 


I am forced to it; Lam about to expiate my faults 


the cause of my death, as IT beg of God to pardon 
me; but cannot help regretting existence when I 
reflect that I might have been happier if I had 
been wiser, and that I might have repaired my 
faults, if Thad not been placed ina position that 
rendered atonement impossible. Farewell to all 
those I love ; I do not say to those who love me, 
for there are none such. May heaven preserve 


| them from despair, and spare them such sufferings 


as I have endured!’ M. d’Oberkireh and IT were 


deeply atilicted, absolutely overcome with grief on 


reading these touching lines. The death of poor 
Wurmser made more noise than was agreeable to 
his family—the newspapers were full of it.” 

To pursue Madame d’Oberkirch through 
all the varied scenes of her life would occupy 
more space than can be bestowed on any 


‘work. She was intimate with all the great 
' men of the day; a special favourite of Marie 
Antoinette, and a friend of the unfortunate 


Princess de Lamballe. She was present when 
the somnambulists of that day foretold the 
revolution, and she lived to see the prophecy 
of M. de Cazotte completed. She does not 
record the events of blood, murder, and de- 
struction which she had heard predicted, and 
lived to see verified ; and concludes her inter- 
esting journal by the declaration, that * for 
worlds she would not record the hideous 
deeds that are taking place around her.” Of 
all the records in this work, none strikes us 
more forcibly than the remarks upon that 
beautiful place, Chantilly, then in possession 
of the Prince de Condé. The Grand Duke, 
who travelled as the Count de Nord, was en- 
chanted with this residence, and remarked, “I 
would give all that I possess in exchange for 
your beautiful Chantilly.” Nor can the an- 
swer of the Grand Duke be forgotten, in 
reply to the remark of Condé that “ the loss 
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would be entirely on the Grand Duke’s side :” 
—‘‘ No, no; for I should then be a Bourbon 
and a Condé.” 

The Baroness d’Oberkirch appeared to have 
had great confidence in mesmerism, animal 
magnetism, and somnambulism; and many 
very amusing ‘‘séances”’ will be found in 
these volumes. Nor is that wherein a young 
lady had been put into a mesmeric sleep 
by M. de Puysegur the least interesting, 
more especially as the prediction was accom- 
plished before the Baroness ceased her jour- 
nal. The young lady had been asked if 
Cazotte’s prediction of the French revolu- 
tion would be fulfilled, and replied, ‘ You 
may believe them a//. A conspiracy is on 
foot, and he who conspires shall be the victim 
of his own wickedness; for a while he shall 
triumph, but his fate shall be like that of his 
victims. Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu! what 
streams of blood!!”” The Marshal de Stain- 
ville being present, asked if he was to meet 
the same terrible end as was predicted for 
the royal family; he was told, “ You shall 
not.” ‘* What then is my fate—am I to be 
hanged?” ‘* Poor Monsieur!” was the an- 
swer, “‘why does he ask me what he shall 
know himself in a few months?” ‘The Mar- 
shal congratulated himself at being spared 
the hideous sight of the guillotine with a just 
king and unfortunate queen as victims; and | 
within two months of this strange prophecy, 
on his dying bed, sent a present to the som- 
nambulist, thanking her for the prediction 
then about to be proved. 

As the Baroness was the attendant of Prin- 
cesses, and the intimate acquaintance of all 
the great and the learned men who flourished 
from 1750 to 1783, the reader will constantly 
enjoy a succession of amusing anecdotes, and 








have faithful descriptions of those, many of 
whom afterwards 5 ee the fate of their 
king; whilst the strict rule of court etiquette, | 
and the manners and customs of those days | 
never to be recalled, since the toe of the pea- 
sant has nearly touched the heel of nobility, 
will cause the lover of antiquity to sigh, and 
the enlightened to smile. 








NOTICES. 


A Naval and Military Technical Dictionary of the 
French Language. By Lieut.-Colonel Burns, 
Assistant Inspector of Artillery. Murray. 

Tue French have always possessed a large number 

of valuable professional works on every branch of 

military science. This has been chiefly the result 
of the more systematic education which the officers 
of that nation have been accustomed to receive 
than was required, until recent years, for the 

British service. In the memoirs of the life of 

Wellington, his being sent toa military college in | 

France was an event common at that time to all | 

who wished scientifically to study the art of war. | 

It is different now, when the schools of our own 

country, both in the science of the teachers and 

the excellence of the system of instruction, equal 
those of any other country. In private study, 
however, the professional works of French writers 
still are resorted to for direction and information. 
In some branches, as in fortification and engineer- 
ing, their treatises are standard books, and supply 
the materials out of which manuals of instruction 
in all languages are compiled. To facilitate the 
study of such treatises, and of French works gene- 
rally on the art of war, the present Dictionary has 
been prepared by one of the ablest and most learned 
artillery officers in the British service. Many of 
the terms used in professional works are not to be 
found in the most copious ordinary dictionaries of 
the language. The present volume is therefore 
one of much practical yalue, not only to the pro- | 





fessional student, but for consultation by any who 
are reading French works containing either mili. 
tary or nautical phrases. The terms are not con- 
fined to those relating to war, but embrace many 
subjects connected with civil and commercial 
affairs which it is useful for soldiers or sailors to 
understand. Under the head of Vapeur and Steam, 
a vocabulary of terms applicable to machinery and 
railways is introduced. Tables of weights and 
measures and other useful documents are pre- 
sented. The Dictionary is divided into two parts 
—French-English and English-French. For official 
correspondence, or for correct translation into 
either language, a work like this is indispensable, 
and Colonel Burns has done good service to general 
literature as well as to his own profession by pre- 
paring this useful volume. 


A Church Dictionary. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D.D. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. 
Murray. 

Or Dr. Hook’s well-known ‘Church Dictionary’ 
this new edition appears, containing much addi- 
tional matter, suggested by the events and con- 
troversies of the times. On all subjects connected 
with the Church of Rome the work has been con- 
siderably enlarged, so that Anglican readers may 
fully know ‘“‘what are the peculiar tenets of that 
corrupt portion of the Christian world.” Dr. 
Hook’s Protestantism is sound and decided. On 
various questions which have been the subject 
of public agitation lately, as Convocation, the 
English canons, baptismal regeneration, full in- 
formation will be found under the several words. 
The law articles have been revised by professional 
men, and those on Church Architecture by the 
Rev. Mr. Poole, of Welford, an able archeologist. 
More than a hundred new articles have been added 
to the present edition, including notices of various 
Christian communities not in connexion with the 
Episcopal Church. The copious quotations from 
authors of repute, and the frequent references to 
authorities, give confidence in the accuracy of the 
information contained in the work. On _ purely 
theological topics there are other works containing 
fuller and sounder statements; but on all matters 
ecclesiastical it is by far the best book of the 
kind, and for Anglican readers will long be the 
standard Church Dictionary. 


Vallis Eboracensis; comprising the History and 
A ntiquitis 8s of Easingwold and its Ne ighbourhood. 
By Thomas Gill. Simpkin and Co. 

THIS is a confection according to the most approved 

recipes of the obsolete school of Archeology. If 

any of our readers should doubt this, let them turn 
to page 21 of the Introduction, where they will 
find the following passage :—‘‘ Not only were the 
shields and swords of the Grecian warriors made of 
British metal, but the whole of their arms and 
armour were either in part or whole the produce of 
out island!” The most apocryphal sources are ran- 
sacked by the author, whose faith in the value of 
such authorities is only exceeded by his temerity 
in handling them. The vague stories and crude 


| theories of the older antiquaries, as to the commerce 


of the Pheenicians with our island, are revived and 








reviewed with all the fervour of the Dryasdusts of | 


vast days. The precise period of the peopling | Rae geiig 
. . ety aes | Mrs. Fitzjames, appears on the scene, to share the 


of Britain is stated without hesitation, and the 
establishment of the Phoenician colonies in the 
land is declared on the authority of Sammes to be 
‘* about fifteen hundred years before the Christian 


'era.” Thirty-six pages of Introduction are filled 


with information of this quality, after which the 
author plunges at once into the Forest of Galtrees, 
when, deploring the want of faith in these reason- 
ing days, in which “the art of historic doubting 
threatens to deprive us of the most attractive 
legends of our wondering boyhood,”’ he gives us 
the story of Belinus and Brennus from that great 
storehouse of romance—Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
In these days of sober inquiry the veriest idler 
who turns over the pages of Mr. Gill’s book will 
fail to be satisfied with the reproduction of such 
themes. For our own part we would prefer the 
Pawny legend, since such episodes of folk-lore 
have been thought not unworthy the notice of the 





nine 


ED 


profoundest German scholars. The ancestor of t] 

Pawny family at Sessay, having done vood > ae 
for the Christians under Richard Coeur de ioe ot 
Acre, the monarch gave him a crest to * sage 
the said crest being “a demi Saracen with yr 
in his right hand and a lion’s paw te his eA © 
Without _ perusing to comment on the heralds 
anachronism involved in this tradition, : 


weg for the 
heralds were unskilful archeologists. We must refer 
the reader to Mr. Gill’s local legend illustrating 


this grant. We cannot conclude our notice of tl 
book without praising the lithographic views with 
which it is embellished. These may give it value 
to the tourist in the beautiful district it ay 
Should the work ever reach a second edition we 
trust the author will profit by our remarks Pei 
not attempt to swell out its bulk by drauchts on 
the romance of history, which, though fitted to 
beguile the long winter nights of our forefathers 
is in our day “ flat, stale, and unprofitable,” 


Lis 


cle serih ,e8, 


Uncle Walter; a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 
In Three volumes. Colburn and Co. 
THIS novel is written with Mrs. Trollope’s usual 
ability, and with more than her usual coarseness 
and bad taste. Uncle Walter is an eccentric, but 
kind-hearted old bachelor, who comes home, at the 
age of seventy, after a life spent in foreign wan- 
dering, to take possession of his patrimonial 
estate. His brother, the Rev. Henry Harrington, 
D.D., Warden of All Saints, Prebendary of a 
cathedral, and Rector of a fashionable West-end 
church in London, affords scope for the abuse which 
Mrs. Trollope takes every opportunity of throwing 
on the Church of England, and on evangelical re- 
ligion. Some of the caricatures of that worthy 
clergyman lose effect by their absurdity, as, where 
an extract is given from a supposed sermon on the 
Desecration of the Sabbath, preached on account 
of an old apple-woman with her stall having taken 
up her position near the church. Mrs. Trollope 
states her own religious views in praising those of 
Uncle Walter, ‘‘ who, in the great book of Nature 
found an indisputable revelation of the laws and 
the will of God, and had faith unbounded in the 
ultimate god-like destiny of the human soul.” The 
practical effect of Uncle Walter’s piety was, that 
‘it produced in him a most large and abounding 
charity towards all the follies, faults, and frailties 
of humanity.” This old bachelor, who makes his 
first appearance abruptly in his brother the 
rector’s drawing-room, accompanied by a huge dog, 
and a huger boa constrictor in a box. is the cood 
genius and solver of complexities in the tale. A 
young Lord Goldstable, with 80,000/. a year, of 
the noodle species, a clever and fascinating widow, 
Mrs. Fitzjames, occupying lodgings in Jermyn- 
street, the rectors charming daughter, Kate, and 
a young lawyer and artist, Mr. Caldwell, are the 
chief personages, with a variety of characters 
drawn from the religious and from the fashionable 
world. Lady de Paddington, the Harrington 
family, the Wigginsvilles, and others, supply 
amusing passages; but Mrs. Trollope throws all 
her power into the story of the intrigues of Mrs. 
Fitzjames, and her designs upon the foolish but 
good-natured Lord Goldstable. Towards the end 
cf the book Captain Fowler, a former protector ol 


| plunder which she was extorting from the silly 


young peer. Through the intervention ol Uncle 
Walter, however, Lord Goldstable is rescued, and 
the happy marriage of Kate Harrington and Frank 
Caldwell is brought about. Much of the book is 
written in the piquant style which renders ce 
Trollope’s works popular with novel devourers, mut 
we should hope that even among readers of this 
class many will be disgusted with the wien 
pictures ‘of artificial life, and the an org 
sketches of character, which form the staple of the 
story of Uncle Walter. - 
Die Deutsche Gitterlchre. Von I.W. Wolf. Leipzig: 
Vogel. London: Williams and Norgate. 
Tus is a popular handbook of German my tho ey 
abstracted from the works of Jacob Grimm 8") 
other archeologists. The author has shown . 
tact in adapting his treatment of the subject to 


logy, 
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capacities of juvenile and unscientific readers; he 
has avoided all the philosophical questions and 
hypotheses, and endeavoured to give a full and 
clear view of the gigantic facts of old Teuton 
fancy. As a book of reference the work will be 
acceptable even to readers of a higher class than 
that for which it was originally intended. 








SUMMARY. 


A work on horses, entitled Stable Practice, by 
Cecil, author of ‘The Stud Farm,’ is full of prac- 
tical hints on training, whether for the turf, the 
chase, or the road. The author's previous volume 
treated of all subjects connected with a breeding 
establishment, and also with the management of 
horses as to food, physic, shoeing, and other points 
in ordinary circumstances. The present work is 
more intended for sporting readers, and will 
enable those who follow its advice to avoid the 
expense of public training stables, There are also 
many useful hints to all concerned in racing, 
steeple-chasing, or hunting. The style is plainer 
and less diffuse than is generally found in sporting 
literature. 

A collection of songs for children, comprising 
many of the oldest nursery rhymes of England, 
with a pianoforte accompaniment, is published 
under the title of Stirty Amusing Songs for the Us 
of Little Singers, by the editor of ‘ The Young 
Singer’s Book of Songs.’ The best of the pieces 
are selected from Dr. Rimbault’s work, entitled 





has not, as in the case of Robert Montgomery, any 
extrinsic popularity to account for the sale of his 
verses. The village of which Mr. Cargill is the 
native laureate is Glammis, in Forfarshire, a 
place of romantic beauty and historic interest. To 
Glammis Castle and its neighbourhood the illustra- 
tive and historical notes of the poem form almost 
a descriptive guide-book. The sketches of village 
life and scenery are marked by much good feeling 
and some poetical spirit. 
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Art Journal for 1852, 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Belfast’s (The Earl of) Lectures on Poets and Poetry, 4s. 6d. 
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Bellenger’s French Tables, new edition, 12mo, 2s. 
Bennett (Dr.) on Inflammation of the Uterus, Svo, 12s. 6d. 
Bentley’s (Rev. J.C.) Three Churches, post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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‘Nursery Rhymes, with the Old Tunes.’ The text 
of some of the melodies is given exactly as in that 
work, and in other works of Dr. Rimbault. In 
the arrangement of other melodies the editor has 
had the assistance of Mr. C. J. Read and Mr. 
Lambert of Salisbury, and of Mr. Matthew Cooke, 
late of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal. To the older 
nursery rhymes a few of the best modern pieces, by 
Lucy Aikin, Mary Howitt, Jane Taylor, Eliza 
Cook, and Lowel Mason, are added. It is an 
excellent book for nursery amusement, in which 
children of a larger growth will sometimes join. As 
Cowper said, when he got a cuckoo clock for the | 
kitchen at Olney, ‘‘ others besides Hannah listen to 
it with pleasure.” 

Under the Keltic name of Yr Ynys Unyq ; or, 
the Lonely Island, a tale for young people has been | 
written, of the ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ school. 
An English family is cast ashore on a desolate | 
island, during a voyage ina yacht for the health | 
of one of the boys. A mother, several girls, two 
boys, a French governess, a lady’s-maid, a game- 
keeper, and part of the crew not lost in the | 
storm by which the yacht was wrecked, form the | 
chief characters of the story, which in no skilful | 
way endeavours to unite the traditional fancies of | 
Robinson Crusoe life with artificial and common- | 
place realities of modern society. The style and | 
spirit of the book are good, and nursery or school- | 
room readers will less observe the defects of wai 

| 


story as to taste and invention. 

A new edition is published of The Old Forest 
Ranger, 2» book of Indian field sports, by Major 
Walter Campbell, late of the Seventh Royal Fusi- | 
leers. Major Campbell's sporting papers first ap- | 
peared in the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ where | 
they were admired for their graphic descriptions of 
the scenery as well as the sports of the Fast. The 
author is equally at home on the plains, on the 
Neilgherry Hills, or in the jungles. Some of his 
adventures even Mr. Gordon Cumming might envy. 
His regimental nickname in early life, when in the 
62nd foot, was Jungle Wallah, or Wild Man of the 
Woods. The descriptions of native life and customs | 
are lively and entertaining. The weakest part of | 
the book is where sketches of character are at- | 


tempted, as in the ‘fold doctor,” and some of the 
But perhaps even | 


young sportsmen of the camp. 
The volume is 


these are strictly drawn from life. 
very neatly got ‘up, and is embellished with several | 
illustrations characteristic of the wild adventures | 
of ‘The Old Forest Ranger.’ 

A volume of poetry, Village Scenes, by James 
Cargill Guthrie, has reached a third edition, a rare | 
distinction in these prosaic days, where the author | 
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Lang’s Historical Account of New South Wales, 2 vols., 18s, 
—— Freedom and Independence for Australia, 7s. 6d, 
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Lee (Dr.) on Ovarian and Uterine Diseases, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Letters of an Englishman on Louis Napoleon, sewed, 1s. 
Macaulay's Essays, new edition, 3 vols, foolscap, el., £1 1s. 
Maurice’s Sermons on the Old Testament, post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Moore’s (Thos.) Memoirs, &c., Vols. 1 and 2, p. 8vo, £1 Is, 
Phear’s (J. P.) Elements of Hydrostatics, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Poetry of the Year, Ilustrated, 4to, cloth, gilt, £2 2s. 

a . ——— morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 
Poets of the Woods, small 4to, cloth, gilt, 15s. 

Price’s Treatise on Differential Calculus, new ed., 148. 6d, 
Ramsay's (G.) Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 7s. 6d. 
Reminiscences of an Emigrant Milesian, 3 vols., £1 lls. 6d. 
Rhyming Dictionary for Young Poets, 12mo, Is. 6d, 
Schleiden’s The Plant, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Schmid’s Hundred Tales for Children, l6mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Selection from Christian Poets, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 16s. 
Smalridge’s Sixty Sermons, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 15s, 
Somerville’s (A.) Whistler at the Plough, Svo, cloth, 12s. 
Spiers’s Treatise on English Versification, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
—— Study of English Prose Writers, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 8vo, cloth, 14s.; cloth, gilt, 15s, 
Stable Practice, or Hints on Training, foolscap 5vo, 5s. 
Stupid Boy, 4to, boards, 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Man, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


taphysical philosopher, Oken, is to be sold by | 
auction in Zurich, on the 17th May, 1853. Oken 
had completed a catalogue of this library the year | 
before his death, which, for its completeness and 
method, afforded new evidence of the unwearied 
industry of the author. As he was in the habit of | 
writing marginal notes in the works he perused, 
many of them will have additional interest and | 
value in the eyes of his numerous pupils and ad. | 
mirers. The following is an outline of the system 
of arrangement adopted by the philosopher in his 


| raging. 


catalogue :—I. Historia Naturalis. Il, Organismi. 
III. Zoologia. A. Zoologia universalis. B. Zoologia 
~ A. Animalia vertebrata. 3B. Animalia 
IV. Animalia petrificata. V. Psy- 

Zoologia applicata. VI. 
Naturalis. VII. Anatomia, 
VIII. Physiologia. IX. Zootomia et Physiologia 
animalium. X. Medicina. XI. Encyclopedia 
Scientiz: Naturalis. XII. Philosophia Naturalis. 
X11]. Mathesis pura et applicata. XIV. Astro- 
XV. Physica. XVI. Chemia, 
XVIII. Geologia. XIX. Bo- 
Commercium. XXI, 
XXII. Mytho- 


Universi- 


specialis. 
invertebrata. 
chologia animalium. 
Periodica Historia 


nomia et Geodwsia. 
XVII. Mineralogia. 
tanica. XX. Technologia. 
Geographia. XMXIL. Historia, 
Gymnasia, 


logia. XXIV. Educatio. 
tates. XXV. Philologia. XAXAVI. Philosophia. 


XXVII. Politica. XXVIIL. Theologia. The total 
number of works is 5884. This may give some 
idea of the extent of reading and range of thought 
of the German professor, for the scope of his 
lectures and published works sufficiently evinced 
that he had collected his library for use, and had 
well used it, 

Poor Tom Hood! These words alone would form 
the best epitaph for the proposed memorial at 
Kensal Green. As in the simple inscription in 
Westminster Abbey, ‘O Rare Ben Jonson,’ they 
woull be expressive of the feelings with which his 
memory ought to be regarded, Pity for his fate, 
regret for his loss, and affectionate respect for his 
genius and goodness of heart, would be suggested 
by these words, more than by any lengthened 
legend. It is proposed that a bust in bronze should 
surmount the memorial tablet. This excellent sug- 
gestion was made by Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., 
who presided on Monday evening at a literary and 
musical entertainment at the Whittington Club, in 
aid of the memorial fund. Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
ina brief speech from the chair, gave a graceful 
and judicious sketch of Hood's character and 
works, and expressed his satisfaction at the present 
spontaneous movement for recognising his worth. 
He referred to the generous kindness of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, who, on his representation, had 
obtained for Hood the small pension which his 
family still enjoy. ‘The entertainment of Monday 


| evening consisted of a selection of Hood’s writings, 


pathetic and comic, which were recited or sung by 
members of the club. A song, composed for the 
oceasion, and sung by Mrs. G, A. Cooper, and 
comic recitations by Mr. Grossmith, were the chief 
points of the ably sustained entertainment, 

The appearance of Lord John Russell at the 
Leeds Mechanics’ Institute this week was an event 
worthy of more notice than the ordinary visits of 
the titled and official patrons of these institutions. 
Of our younger nobility there are many who, not 
only by their influence, but by their personal efforts 
in lecturing and otherwise, have nobly co-operated 
of late in popular education, But it is interesting 
to be reminded in the proceedings at the Leeds 
meeting, of the first establishment of these Mecha- 
nics’ Institutions, in which Lord John Russell in 
early life took active part along with Dr, Birkbeck. 
In his speech Lord John reviewed the social history 
of the past forty years, so far as to show the vast 
improvements in the condition of the manufactur- 
ing districts, and the general education of the work- 
ing classes. Suitable addresses were also delivered 
by the Dean of Ripon, Mr. Baines, M.?., Professor 
Phillips, F.R.S., Lord Beaumont, Mr. G, Cruik- 
shank, and other speakers. 

The reports from Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other places where free public libraries have been re- 
cently instituted, are highly favourable and encou- 
’ At Liverpool, where the library has been 
in operation for nearly three months, the popular 
interest is steadily on the increase. It was stated 
in a communication with the Town Council on 


| the subject, that notwithstanding the great resort 


to the Free Library, the attendance of readers at 
all the other libraries of the town had been at the 
same time on the increase. The average number 
of books given out each day from the Free Li- 
brary is above six hundred, besides periodicals 
and other minor publications. In close relation to 


this subject the present position of Mechanics’ 
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Institutes, and establishments of that class, de- 
serves notice. In London these once popular 
places of instruction are not prospering. Concert 
rooms and casinos derive the chief benefit from 
the benevolent purposes of early closing associa- 
tions and considerate employers. In the pro- 
vinces, literary institutions for the middle and 
lower classes seem to be more flourishing. 

On dit at Paris, that the Government is trying 
to induce the members of the Académie Francaise 
to vote the exclusion of Victor Hugo, in consequence 
of his having signed a vehement address to the 
people against the present réyime. We cannot 
think that the Academicians will be guilty of 
such subserviency. It was as one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of France that Hugo was elected 
an Academician, and it would be disgraceful to 
turn him out of the Academy for political acts. 
The exclusion of a member on political grounds 
would reduce the Academy from one of the most 
illustrious literary corporations of Europe to a 
political clique. 

The chair of Philosophy in the University of 
Paris, which M. Cousin made, it is not too much 
to say, one of the most renowned in Europe, has 
been suppressed by Emperor Bonaparte :—and that 
of French Eloquence, in the same University, filled 
with great distinction by M. Villemain, has been 
given to M. Nisard. These two gentlemen, it will 
be remembered, resigned their chairs after the 
coup d'état, and it augurs ill for the new order of 
things in France, that such brilliant writers and 
profound thinkers will not consent to hold office 
under it,—even in a department which has nothing 
at all to do with politics. 

An ‘ Ulster Journal of Archeology’ is announced, 
the first number to appear on the Ist of January. 
This undertaking appears to have been suggested 
by the recent exhibition of antiquarian objects at 
Belfast. The work is to appear quarterly, and is 
to be conducted under the superintendence of a 
committee of archeologists at Belfast. We trust 
this publication will meet the end proposed. Ire- 
land is certainly rich in remains of the monumental 
kind, and though we cannot subscribe to the truth 
of the stories of her colonization by the Pheeni- 
cians, we well know how much she has to delight 
and instruct the archeologist. Should the work 
contain accurate engravings of the objects described, 
they alone will be of infinite value to the English 
student; but if accounts of them are to be based on 
the wild stories of the Irish peasantry, we fear 
much error will be planted which it will require 
many years to uproot. There are men in Ireland 
capable of discussing the most subtle points of ar- 
cheology, but their name is anything but Legion. 
The names of the committee charged with the 
conduct of the ‘Ulster Journal of Archeology’ 
would, if published, afford us the best means of 
judging of its probable success. ; 

The difficulties arising out of the disputed applica- 
tion of the stamp duties to monthly political perio- 
dicals, are to be removed by a bill which the 
Attorney-General has this week introduced. After 
referring to the law proceedings in the prosecution 
of the printers of the ‘ Household Narrative of 
Current Events,’ and the differences of opinion 
among the Judges before whom the trial took place, 
the Attorney-General announced the purpose of 
Government to amend the Acts 6 and 7 William 
IV. c. 76, so far as the definition of newspapers is 
concerned, and to provide that no political paper 
published at a longer interval than twenty-six days 
shall be liable to stamp duty. Mr. Milner Gibson, 
in commenting on the proposed measure, expressed 
a hope that the new definition did not imply that 


six days should be taxed. At present papers of 


although containing political matter and news, are 
exempt from the stamp duty, and the proposition of 
the Attorney-General, he thought, endangered the 
privilege. Whatever decision Parliament may come 
to, it is well that the present uncertainty of the 
law should be removed. 

A deputation from the New Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, consisting of the President, Vice- 








President, and Secretary (Mr. Warren, Mr. Haghe, 
and Mr. Fahey), waited on Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
on Wednesday, with an address to the Queen, ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the Society for Her 
Majesty's gracious message to the Honourable the 
House of Commons, in reference to the fine arts, 
contained in Her Majesty’s speech. 

The system of telegraphic communication is 
spreading throughout the Continent, in connexion 
with the British submarine wires, with a rapidity 
truly surprising. Electric lines have just been 
completed with Amsterdain and other principal 
towns in Holland, and ina few weeks the connexion 
will be completed with Marseilles. Hamburgh, 
Berlin, Trieste, Florence, Venice, and numerous 
intermediate places, are already established within 
the meshes of the electric telegraph. Messages 
may now be sent by lightning on the shortest 
notice from Cornhill either to the Mediterranean or 
the Zuyder Zee. 

‘The Official German Newspaper Catalogue for 
1853’ contains the titles of 892 newspapers and 
periodicals of an unpolitical character, while the 
political papers advertised for the year number 
1378. 646 papers and periodicals have become 
extinct since 1850. 

A letter from Leipzig informs us of a dramatic 
novelty by Dr. Freitag, whose dramas are so justly 
celebrated among our German neighbours. The 
title of this last production is, we understand, 
entitled The Journalists. 

The Archbishop of Cologne has ordered a museum 
of religious antiquities, and especially of art, to be 
formed from the possessions of different churches 
in his diocese. 

The Garden of Plants at Paris has just been 
enriched with a fine chimpanzee, aged four years. 
He is very docile, seems pleased at being visited, 
and manifests a desire, not difficult to be gratified, 
to play with children. 

Dr. Julian Schmidt, whose distinguished critique 
on the works of Dickens we noticed some time ago, 
is publishing a ‘ History of Modern German Litera- 
ture.’ 


Le 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INstTITUTE. — Dee. 3rd.— The 





Hon. Richard Neville, V.P., in the chair. The | 


attention of the Society having been specially | 


directed, during the meeting at Newcastle, to the 
inconveniences arising from the existing laws of 
treasure-trove, a resolution had been passed at the 


previous meeting, proposed by Mr. Neville, and | 


seconded by Viscount Strangford, in pursuance of 
which the President of the Institute, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, had requested an interview with the 
Rarl of Derby. Mr. Neville now informed the 


dent, and a deputation including Lord Strangford, 





eR 


ar ee a 
report was promised for the next meeting, Mr 
°° as . 


Gerard Moultrie gave an account of the « primeya] 
monuments existing in the Isle of Arran,” and “ 
duced a fac-simile of an inscription in Runes, which 
he had found im a cavern in that island with 
various figures and designs traced upon the rock 
lhe chief warder of the Portland Prison, Mr. 
Neale, sent a notice of recent discoveries in ‘the 
Isle of Portland, which appeared to afford unde. 
niable evidence of its having been occupied in 
Roman times; and he related several interesting 
facts in relation to the interments of that period 
lately examined under his direction. The Rey E 
Trollope produced drawings of singular sepulehral 
memorials, of a very early date, found built in ‘sn 
materials in the walls of Ranceby church, Lincoln. 
shire. Mr. Manning reported a recent discovery 
of certain architectural remains, believed to he of 
the Anglo-Saxon age, in Norfolk, Roman materials 
being also employed in the construction. Mr. 
Westwood produced a series of admirable fae. 
similes from Anglo-Saxon MSS. at Lambeth, Lich- 
field Cathedral, and in the British Museum, and 
gave an interesting disquisition on the peculiar 
character of these works of the scribes in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, The Rev. F. Warre described 
the latest results of his explorations at the great 
hill fortress called Worlburg, on the coast of 
Somerset, where a large number of primitive habi- 
tations have been brought to light; the recent 
operations had produced a large deposit of Roman 
coins, with other ancient remains. Amongst anti- 
quities exhibited were rings and ornaments, and 
drawings of fresco paintings from the Roman villa 
opened by Mr. Neville, and other objects of the 
same age collected in Wiltshire by Rev. E. Wilton. 
Mr. Duncan brought a large assemblage of ancient 
relics of various periods lately found on the site of 
Kilburn Priory. Mr. Morgan contributed a very 
early example of the table-clock, date about 1525, 
with other specimens of middle-age workmanship. 
Several antiquities from Wales were shown by Mr. 
Wynne; some personal ornaments from the re- 
markable deposit at Hoylake, on the Cheshire 
coast, by Mr. Robinson; a musket and a caliver, 
of the time of Sir Philip Sidney, were brought by 
Mr. Hewitt, who made some interesting remarks 
on the earliest forms of fire-arms. These curious 
examples had been preserved at Penshurst Castle. 








ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 2nd,—Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart., Vice-President, in the chair, A great 
number of presents of printed books, the donations 
of Societies and individuals, were announced. An 
announcement was made by the Chairman that the 
Society’s very valuable and unique collection of 
‘Royal Proclamations’ was in the hands of Mr. 


_Lemon, of Her Majesty’s State Paper Office, a 
meeting, that in company with their noble Presi- | 


Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. Wynne, Professor | 


Donaldson, and others, he had waited upon the 
Prime Minister, who had given most courteous 


attention to the arguments advanced by Lord | 


Talbot in favour of a special inquiry into the laws 


of treasure-trove, and the frequent prejudice occa- | 


sioned thereby. He might further state, that 
Lord Derby has assured the deputation, that 
although Her Majesty's ministers would not be 
disposed to originate any measure on this subject, 


| he did not apprehend, that if any member of the 
House of Commons should move for such inquiry, 


the proposition would be met with adverse feeling 


_on the part of the Government. Mr. Nevilie then 


every paper published within the limit of twenty- | 


more than two sheets, and above sixpence in price, | 


read a memoir on researches carried out during the 
previous month under his directions in Essex. In 


Fellow of the Society, who had most kindly under- 
taken to arrange them in chronological order. It 
was further stated that many Jacune exist which 
might possibly be filled up by Fellows of the 
Society who might possess any odd copies ; and as 
the Society already possessed some duplicates, an 
interchange was proposed between the Society and 
such of the Fellows as might feel inclined to avail 
themselves of the offer. Mr. J. Henry Parker, of 
Oxford, exhibited a curious brass reliquary, 10 the 
the form ofa coffer, of the fifteenth century. It 


e . . ~~ y 
| had been discovered by his friend, the Rev. F. 


the immediate neighbourhood of the remarkable | 


Bartlow tumuli, which had produced such interest- 
ing antiquities of Roman times, when investigated 
by the late Mr. Gage Rokewode, Mr. Neville had 
brought to light considerable remains of a villa, 
and numerous traces of the Roman oceupants of 


| that district. He laid before the meeting plans of | ‘Charles 
| be of the Duke of Richmond, natural son of Charie 


the buildings discovered, and various ornaments 
and objects of Roman workmanship, obtained a few 


days since. The locality appeared so promising | 


| 


| script, in vellum, of the sixth century, contain 


Bagot, in a farmhouse, in Somersetshire, wnere 
it had been preserved among the other decorations 
of the kitchen mantel-piece, and of course subjected 
to occasional vigorous scourings. It bore an im 
scription in the Gothic letter of the time, which, 
however, had not been interpreted. Mr. Cole wt 
hibited a steel box of the cinque-cento period, sai 
to have belonged to Francis I. <A portrait = 
enamel of Napoleon had been inserted in the lid. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., exhibited a fine oer 
the minor councils of France. Mr. Ouvry exhibited 
a very beautiful miniature, by Cooper, supposed ” 


" 4 a 

II. Mr. Akerman, the secretary, then - te 
° : , ) ’ 

notice communicated to him by Mr. Payne \ J 


, : is “a... ‘lw of 
that the works were still continued, and a further | V.P., on the Lucys of Charlecot, the family ¢ 
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| 
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speare, in Ienley-street, Stratford-on-Avon. This 
notice included a transcript ofa letter from Richard 
Cockes Steward to Lady Lucy, addressed to his 


mistress then residing in the pleasant suburb of | 


St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. It states that he had 
forwarded her ladyship the “venison and other 
stuff,” and further mentions that Mr. 
Greville had requested him to put his master in 
mind of the buck which had been promised him. 
The letter also mentions that a buck which had 
been killed for another individual had turned out 
to be diseased, and others were suspected to be in 
the same condition. These facts, Mr. Collier ob- 
served, were sufficient answer to the objections 
urged by Malone, that Sir Thomas Lucy had no 
park, and consequently no deer which Shakspeare 
and his friends could have stolen; they therefore 
again invest the deer-stealing story with an air of 
probability. Mr. Edward Hawkins, in pursuance 
of his notice, proposed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to revise the statutes and bye-laws of the 
Society. After some discussion, Mr Hawkins gave 
in the names he was desirous of proposing for the 
Committee, leaving out, however, his own, and 
nominating that of Mr. Foss, who objected, on the 
score of his residence in the country. Finally, the 
following list was received—namely, Edward 


Hawkins, Esq.; Sir Fortunatus Dwarris; James | 


Heywood, Esq., M.P.; Octavius Morgan, Esq., 
M.P.; F. Ouvry, Esq.; Captain Smyth, V.P.; 
William Tite, Esq. The ballot for the Committee 
will be taken on the 16th December. It is under- 
stood that the labours of the Committee will be 
confined to the revision of the statutes and bye- 
laws, and not affect the recent alterations in the 
terms of admission and annual subscription. 
Royat <Asratic.— Nov. 20th. — Lord Ashbur- 
ton, President, in the chair. A portfolio of fine 
drawings from the temples of Jwullee, in the 
Belgaum Zillah, by Lieutenant Biggs, 


Bombay army, was laid upon the table for the 


inspection of the members ; and a few notes, hastily | 
put together by that officer for the information of | 


the meeting, were read by the Director of the 
Society. Jwullee is a village on the Malpurba 
river, situated at a distance from a road leading 
to a European station, and is rarely visited by 
Englishmen. It is wholly composed of caves and 
temples in every stage of decay, the best preserved 
of which are made habitable by the addition of 
mud walls and thatched roofs. The most beautiful 
of the whole, which is also the least decayed, is 
called the Maha Lakshmi Devi; and most of the 
drawings on the table were taken from it. Very 
many inscriptions exist in the Canarese character, 
but in the older dialect of the language, not now 
understood by the common people. 
extend on the south along the river, in groups of 
twenty to thirty. Each consists of a vestibule or 
portico. The roof is supported on carved pillars, 
and is open on three sides. There is usually a 
nave, with a lofty, profusely carved roof, separated 


from the side aisles by rows of columns; all, as | 


well as the side walls, elaborately earved, A small 
compartment, beyond the body of each temple, 
usually contains the /ingam, over which a beauti- 
fully ornamented dome is constructed. These 
temples appear to be built, without cement, of 
enormous stones, those of the roof being 12 feet 
long, by 18 inches in thickness. The roof is formed 
of stones placed lengthwise across the temple, and 
is rendered water-tight by an ingenious and pecu- 
liar contrivance, The ends of the stones which 
come in contact have each a corresponding raised 
ridge or step, and after they are brought together, 
a close-fitting stone cap is placed over the joint. 
These caves are generally small, and contain few 
sculptures. There are many similar structures in 
the neighbourhood, particularly at Puud Kul, about 
ten miles distant ; and there is also a remarkable 
inscription on a rock not far from Jwullee ; but 
the pressure of Lieut. Biggs’s official duties, and 
sickness, prevented him from copying it, and from 


further prosecuting his researches among these | 


interesting monuments. At the town of Bedami, 


Shakspeare, and the property of William Shak- | 


Thomas | 


of the | 


The temples | 





| the chief place of the talook of that name, and 
distant about fifteen miles from Jwullee, Lieut. 
| Biggs found three very large caves in the precipice 
| which faces the back of the town. The sculptures 
are in good preservation, and those on the sides 
are of gigantic proportions. 
| three caves resemble each other, and are those of 
Vishnu in his several forms. Two of the front 
| pillars in the lower cave have been struck by 
lightning near the bottom, and some portions 
| being carried away, the upper parts remain sus- 
| pended to the roof. The natives pay no reverence 
| to the caves, and one of them was used as a char- 
coal factory. The sculptures seem to have suffered 
more from the large number of bats which infest 
the caves than from time or weather. In illustra- 
| tion of Lieut. Biggs’s statements, Dr. Bird read 
/ some passages from his ‘ Historical Researches on 
the Bouddha and Jaina Religions,’ in which he 
has described the caves of Bedami. In an in- 
scription on a pillar in one of the caves there is a 
date which Dr. Bird believes to be equivalent. to 
| A.D. 933. The general style of the sculpture is 
the same as at Ellora, and appears to represent the 
same mythology, there being many figures of 
Vishnu in his different inearnations, and one or 
more of Seva, with his attendant Nandi. Much 
interest was felt by the members present at the 
existence of so many valuable relies of antiquity 
-in parts of India rarely visited ; and a wish was 
| very generally expressed that measures could be 
instituted on a large scale for the exploration of 
the whole country, and the promulgation of the 
discoveries which would certainly result. 


Roya Instirvution. — Vorember 1st. — General 
Monthly Meeting. —Wm. Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Trea- 
surer, V.P., in the chair. R. Pulsford, Esq., was 
. elected a Member. Ordinary official business. 

Dee. 6th. —Sir C. Fellows, V.P., in the chair. 
J. i. Blunt, Esq., J. Rutherford, Rev. Dr. Harris, 
Rev. T. F. Stooks, Rev. G. Heathcote, E. Watson 
Taylor, Esq., H. Ludlam, Esq., W. Watt, Fsq., 
Prof. H. M. Noad, Ph.D., were elected Members. 


lectures (before Easter 1853):—Chemistry, by Prof. 
Faraday (Christmas Lecture); Animal Physiology, 
| by Prof. Wharton Jones; Geology, by J. Phillips, 
F.RS.; Chemical Philosophy, by Prof. Williamson ; 
Organie Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann (Laboratory). 


The figures in all | 


The Secretary announced the following courses of | 





| Saturday, the whole of the first 


Grouland. A large collection of phototype ex- 
amples adapted to the stereoscope occupied one of 
the tables, and attracted much attention. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—School of Mines.—(Mechanies, 1 p.m.)—(Geo- 
logy, 3 p.m.) 

~: Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Survey of the Sea of 
Aral, by Captain Butakof, of the — 
Russian Navy; 2. Surveys in Western Tibet, 
for which the Patron’s Gold Medal was this 
year awarded to Captain Henry Strachey.) 

—_ British Architeets, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. School of Mines,— (Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 

-= Medical and Chirurgical, 8) p.m. 

-= Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Renewed Discussion 
on Mr. Rawlinson’s Paper on the Drainage of 
Towns.) 

—_ Zoological, 9 p.m.—(1, Professor Owen, on the 
Anatomy of Dendrolagus tnustus ; 2. Mr. Hux- 
ley, on Cysts found in the Liver of the Zebra ; 
3. Mr. Reeve, on New Species of Paludomus 
collected by Mr. Layard.) 

~- Syro-Egyptian, 7} p.m.—(Miss Fanny Corbaux, 
on some Representations of Foreigners in 
Ancient Egyptian Tombs.) 

_ Banking Institute, 6 p.m,—(G@. J. Shaw, Esq., 
on the Law of Partnership.) 

Wednesday.—School of Mines.--( Metallurgy, 11) a.m.)— 
(Mechanics, 1 p.m.) ~ (Geology, 3 p.m.) 
— Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
Geological, 8 p.m. (A. Taylor, Esq., F.G.S., on 
Changes in the Sea Level, effected by Existing 
Physical Causes during Stated Periods of 
Time.) 
Thursday.—School of Mines.— (Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 

aa Royal, 8} p.m. 

— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

— Harveian, 8 p.m, 

Friday.—School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 
chanies, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 
Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m, 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
— Musical Institute, 84 p.m. 











MUSIC. 

M. Jutmien gave a ‘ Mendelssohn Festival” last 
part of the 
evening being devoted to Mendelssohn's works, 


The success which during former seasons has 


_attended the introduction of such musie to popular 


| assemblies has been most encouraging. 


| admit. 


Grapuic.—Nor. 8th.—The first meeting for the | 


ensuing season was held on Wednesday, in the 
Flaxman Gallery, and was unusually well attended, 
An influx of new members to the number of about 
twenty-five, and the interval of a long vacation, 
contributed to fill the rooms and cover the tables. 
Foremost in point of importance were some designs 
by Flaxman, forming a continuation of some pre- 
| vious exhibitions; a stray drawing also by Gains- 
borough, and a portfolio of landscape sketches by 
Sir A. Caleott, were among the works of deceased 
artists. But amongst the rarities exhibited none 
ranked higher than the exquisite groups by Sto- 
thard, in sepia, illustrative of scenes from various 
novels. The beauty and finish of these drawings 
elicited the utmost admiration. <A large and rich 
assortment of Turner’s small finished water-colour 
drawings was also exhibited, and, as a curiosity, an 
artist's proof of an engraving by Cooke, dated 1820, 
after Turner's elaborate painting of Adinburgh 
from the Calton Hill, with the painter's corrections 
in pencil, was studied with much interest, show- 
ing the jealous care with which he watched the 
minutest details of the engraving, and accompanied 
by some very characteristic observations, A varied 
and numerous collection of photographs, French 
and English, the latter by Messrs. Solls, Delamotte, 
and others, was also shown. Mr. C. Bentley con 
tributed a portfolio of drawings in colour, treated 
broadly and with great effect. Drawings were 
exhibited also by Messrs. Gastineau, S. Bellin, and 
Henry Bright. The effect of two pieces of snow 
and sea scenery by the last named artist, executed 
in chalks only, was perfectly novel and striking. 


There isa 
healthier musical taste among the masses than the 
flatterers of exclusive circles have been willing to 
Of late years, and chiefly through M. 
Jullien’s enterprise, works which had been only 
supposed suitable for select audiences, such as the 
Philharmonic Society, have been performed at the 
monster concerts of the metropolis, The scene at 
Drury Lane last Saturday was one with which 


every lover of good music must have been delighted, 


If anything could console a thoughtful visitor under 
the recollection of the departed glory of the drama, 


(of which the use of the house for this concert re- 
(minded him, it would be in the proof afforded of 


' the spread of sound 


} people. 


musical taste among the 
The Mendelssohn night was the most 
crowded of the season, and the music seemed to be 
duly appreciated. The selection consisted of the 


Symphony in A, commonly known as the Italian 


/ was admirably executed. 


Symphony, Rondo Brilliant for Pianoforte, in B 
minor, with orchestral accompaniment, Violin Con- 
certo in FE, and the descriptive musie of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The Italian Symphony 
The beautiful andante 
was unanimously encored. The rondo brilliant for 
the pianoforte was performed in a masterly style by 
M. Billet, as was the violin concerto by Mr. Cooper, 
and the orchestral accompaniments of both were 
well managed. Of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
the whole music, except the vocal pieces, was effec- 
tively given. Mr. Jarrett’s horn obligato in the 
Notturno was very fine, and in the scherzo and 
interlude some of the best soloists of the orchestra 
were heard in favourite passages. The ‘‘ Wedding 
March,” grandly given, and universally encored, 
closed the Mendelssohn part of the entertainment, 
M. Jullien receiving congratulatory applause from 


| the crowded audience for the success of the fes- 


| tival. 


Among the oil paintings was a study of a French | 
| Fruat “Girl, 7 A. Solomon, and fruit pieces by | programme contained the Pastoral Symphony, and 
d as ‘ 


The second part of the programme was of 
the usual miscellaneous nature, including songs by 
Mdlle. Anna Zerr, and clarionet performances by 
M. Wuille. On Thursday evening a similar suc- 
cess attended the annual Beethoven Festival. The 
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the C minor, the overture, ‘Leonora,’ and the 
Choral Fantasia. M. Billet executed well the 
pianoforte part of the latter, and the chorus was 
skilfully taken up, and the music ably sustained by 
every department of the orchestra. The latter part 
of the fantasia, from the entrance of the chorus, 
was repeated, in response to the unanimous call of 
the audience. The concerts close for the season 
this week, and M, Jullien shortly proceeds to his 
American campaign. 

Miss DoBy gave her second Soirée Musicale at 
her residence on Tuesday evening. The programme 
presented one or two novelties, and an attractive 
selection of favourite pieces. A new ballad by E. 
Land, ‘The Sunshine of our Home,’ did not strike 
us as being marked by much character. Very dif- 
ficult was a cantata, the GEnone of Tennyson, set 
to music by Laura Barker. The sadly expressive 
recitative, breaking into a wildly sweet melody— 

** Hear me, O earth! hear me, O hills! O caves! 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 

My sorrows with a song—” 
was beautifully given by Miss Dolby. Among the 
other vocal pieces, a trio, Curschmann’s ‘Ti prego,’ 
by Miss Dolby, Miss Cicely Nott, and Mr. Benson, 
and the quartetto, ‘I poveretti,’ by the same voices 
along with Signor Ciabatta. The instrumental 
music of the evening was very superior. Among 
the pieces a quartett of Beethoven, and variations, 
in G major, from Haydn’s Emperor quartett, were 
admirably given by Messrs. Dando, Watson, Bla- 
grove, and Lucas. Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Mr. 
Frank Mori were the pianists of the evening. 

At the NorrinGHamM MEcHANTIcs’ INSTITUTE last 
week there was a performance of Haydn’s Creation 
—Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Frank Bodda, and 
Miss Stewart being the chief vocalists. The band 
and chorus numbered between two and_ three 
hundred—Mr. Farmer, conductor. An accom- 
plished local critic, in describing the successful per- 
formance of the Creation this season, and of the 
Messiah last season, at Nottingham, recals a pas- 
sage in Miss Burney’s ‘Cecilia,’ published in 1782, 
where the young heiress, at twenty-one years of 


age, is described as for the first time hearing an 
eminent singer, although so near London as 


Suffolk. The contrast between the scene described 
by Miss Burney and that witnessed at the Notting- 
ham Mechanics’ Institute, illustrates well the 
changes of national manners, and the musical pri- 
vileges which even provincial audiences now so 
freely enjoy. 





The five-act opera of Berlioz, Benvenuto Cellini, 
was performed a few days ago in the Grand Ducal 
Theatre at Weimar with immense success. It was 
got up and conducted by Fr. Liszt, the famous 
yjianist, who is chief of the music to the Grand 
Juke of Saxe Weimar. Railway trains carried 
crowds of spectators to the first representation 
from Jena, Brunswick, Hanover, Leipzig, and 
other towns. Berlioz was compelled to appear 





more than once; a grand banquet was offered him ; 
a silver baton was voted to him ; and when he left 
the town in the dead of night he found. to his | 
surprise, a crowd of fanatic admirers waiting at | 
the railway station to cheer him. | 

A real princess at this moment forms part of the | 
opera company at the principal theatre at Rome. | 
Yielding to a strong vocation, the Princess Maria 
Piccolomini has definitively embraced the operatic | 
profession. Her débuts took place recently, and | 
were triumphantly successful. Her voice is a | 
soprano of great extent and sweetness. The | 
Prince, her father, is chief of one of the most | 
illustrious families in Italy, and she has an uncle | 
a Cardinal. 

The opera of Count de Lwoff, aide-de-camp of | 
the Emperor of Russia, which, as we announced, 
was produced a short time back at the Imperial 
Theatre at Vienna, has not obtained the success | 
that was expected. It has, however, thus far been | 
only very indifferently executed. It called 
‘ Ondine.’ 

At the Opéra Comique at Paris, a new three-act 
opera by Scribe and Auber, called the Fiancée du 
Brigand, is in rehearsal. Apropos of Auber, there 


is 


} 





|} ance of an artist so deservedly beloved and re- 
_ spected as Edward Devrient ; and when he stepped 


| three rings, he seemed to hold the whole audience 


the Conservatoire by Halévy or Adam. 
Meyerbeer, the composer, is engaged on an opera, 


the subject of which is taken from Lessing’s 
Emilie Galotti, the drama which in the course of 


last spring caused such a feeling of dreary satisfac- 
tion at the St. James’s Theatre. 

A new opera by Conradin Kreutzer has been 
acted with great success at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Its title is Aurelie. 

The second volume of the works of Sebastian 
Bach is to appear in Germany before the end of the 
year. It will contain twelve unpublished cantatas. 

A German Opera has been established at Amster- 
dam, and bids fair to become popular. 

M. Lanari, well known as the manager of musical 
theatres in Italy, has just died. 








THE DRAMA. 


Dresden, December 3. 

I MENTIONED to you, ina letter some weeks ago, 
that we were about to lose Edward Devrient from 
Dresden. He has now removed, with all his 
family, to Carlsruhe ; but, previous to his departure, 
he appeared in a round of his best characters, in- 
cluding those of Aothwitz, in the Prinz von Hom- 
burg; Marinelli, in Emilie Galotti; Perrin, in 
Moreto’s Donna Diana; Antonio, in Torquato 
Tasso ; and taking his final leave of the stage as 
an actor in Nathan, in Lessing’s tragedy of Nathan 
der Weise. I have in former letters spoken of 
Devrient’s delineations of the characters of Perrin 
and Marinelli. The Prinz von Homburg is con- 
sidered the best of Kleist’s dramatic works, and 
after an interval of ten years, was got up and 
studied anew expressly for Edward Devrient. 

Goethe's play of Torquato Tasso has a most ex- 
traordinary success on the German stage. Goethe 
himself never intended it for performance; and 
though frequently urged by his friends and admirers 
to produce it, always refused, considering that it 
possessed too little dramatic interest. At length, 
overcome by the importunities of his friends, he 
was induced to bring it out in the February of 
1807, at Weimar, at which place he was then at 
the head of the theatre. The success of Torquato 
Tasso as an acting play was at once established, 
and ever since it has been a favourite piece with a 
German audience. I know no drama which re- 
quires better or more harmonious acting, the 
failure of any one part would mar the effect of the 
whole. The exquisite beauty of the language, the 
refinement and depth of the feelings and thoughts, 
require a responsive habit of mind in the actors 
who reproduce them. I believe this thorough un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the play, com- 
bined with the highest degree of artistical expres- 
sion, could alone be found in Dresden. The three 
principal characters were taken by Frau Bayer 
Burek, who is now considered the first actress in 
Germany, Emil and Edward Devrient; Emil as 
Tasso, and Edward as Antonio Montecatino, the 
secretary of state. 

Nathan the Wise, I have already said, Devrient 
had selected as the character in which he would take 
leave of the stage. Every place in the theatre had 
been engaged for days before, for the final appear- 


forward on the stage, he was greeted with over- 
whelming and oft-repeated bursts of applause from 
a house literally crammed from floor to ceiling. 
The character of Nathan, in his well-balanced mind, 
in his justice and in his charity, resembles very 
much that of Devrient himself; and when, in the 
course of his acting, he came to the story of the 


in a state of breathless rapture. When the curtain 
at length fell, the applause was overwhelming. On 
reaching home, Devrient found that the subor- 
dinate officials of the theatre had prepared a 
‘Fackelzug’ (or procession of torches, accompanied 
by music) in his honour,—an extremely pretty 
mode of testifying respect, and one, I believe, pecu- 
liar to Germany. On the previous day, Deyrient 


is an on dit that he is to be made a Senator, and to 
be succeeded in the important post of Director of 


had been invited to a farewell feast, given by ¢] 

whole theatrical personnel. Speeches were aide. 
toasts drunk, and laudatory poems recited Pe 
finally a beautiful massive silver inkstand which 
had been concealed under prettily arranged flowers 
was presented to the parting guest, as a testimony 
of esteem and friendship from the members of the 
musical and dramatic corps of the Dresden theatre 
to their brother artist, who had shared their 
labours and their honours for nearly nine 
The supper—as necessary an accompaniment to a 
farewell scene as our dinners in England — wag 
given in the principal hotel, the room beautifully 
decorated with growing flowers and shrubs, amidst 
which a fountain of clear water refreshed the 
air. Portraits of the King and Queen of Saxony 
were hung on the walls, and busts of Lessing, 
Schiller, Goethe, and Shakspeare were placed 
in a perfect grove of evergreens behind the chair 
of the artist. Edward Devrient’s artistical career 
has now continued for upwards of thirty years ; 
he made his début as a singer, and_ possessed 
a very fine baritone voice, but his decided 
talent for acting induced him, after some years, 
to relinquish the profession of a singer and 
devote himself exclusively to acting. Between 
eight and nine years ago he left Berlin, and has 
ever since been the pride of the Dresden theatre, 
where he would most likely have remained for the 
rest of his working life, had not the very pressing 
and flattering invitation of the Prince Regent of 
Baden induced him to give up his career as an 
actor, and accept the more responsible duties of 
*‘Intendant,” or General Director, of the new 
theatre of Carlsruhe. 


years, 














| ITY and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
Bd SOCIETY, 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 
The financial year of the Society, closing on the 3lst December 
Parties effecting Assurances prior to that date will have the ad- 
vantage of an extra year’s Bonus. 

Policies are indisputable except in cases of fraud. 

. + . 7 . ‘sy. 
(as, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

99, Great RussE_u STREET, BLoomspurRy, LONDON. 
Established 1824. 

FIVE PONUSES have been declared; at the last in January, 
1852, the sum of £131,125 was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24} to 5) 
per cent. on the Premiums paid during the five years, or from 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the Sum Assured. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share 
holders being now provided for, the ASSURED will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, WITHOU1 
ANY LIABILITY OR RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. 

On Assurances for the whole of Life only one half « f the Pre- 
miums need be paid for the first five years. 

POLICIES effected in this Office will not be invalidated by 
service in the Militia or Yeomanry Corps. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. ee 

Claims paid thirty days after proof of death, and all Policies 
are Indisputable except in cases of fraud. ' 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of any Person who may desire to assure. 

Further information can be obtained of any of the Societys 
Agents, or of : 

GEORGE If. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
pPEsis L LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
; 1,0LD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 

THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Chairman | 
JOHN HORSLEY PALMER, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. — 

A NEW SCALE OF PREMIUMS on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a materia reess 
tion has been made at all ages below 50 years. — ; ito 

FOU R-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assignet hes 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the sum I 
sured; to an immediate payment in Cash; or to the reduction ant 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. x rer 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of £500 ane oo 
wards for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon t . 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience: by W hich means £1500 ma} 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise require d for “oe n 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend Sums of £50 and rE sl 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the wae 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 


$ j ‘ompany 

SECURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this ComP' 
are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risx incurs 

by members of Mutual Socicties. rected 


INSURANCES without participation in Profits may be ¢! 
at reduced rates. 


tuartT 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actt 


TFE ASSURANCE. POLICY HOLDERS in 
4 other Companies, and the Public gené rally, are COTTISE 


: Lae ye Pty. SCOTTISH 
examine the Principles, Rates, and Position of th tablished in 
is established i 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. Thiz Socicty was , It has 
1837, and is incorporated by special Act of Parliam¢ 7 de a 
issued upwards of 5800 policies, assuring two and a ha — yi. 
—a result the more gratifying to the members, as patra 

minate commission has ever been paid for it. It is the only Oh 


ean be obtained 4 
€ Society, a 
t with 


stent 
infor- 


in which the advantages of mutual assurance ra 
moderate premiums. The whole re gul itions of t io 
well as the administration, are as liberal as is Sr cee 
right principle. Annual Reports, Prospectuses, and € ; 
mation forwarded free by— “ ae 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident sects 


tary. 
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i heer INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
d NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
yident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from tiabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock 1s altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. ‘ 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
NatTionat AssvuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. MarTiIn’s Prace, TRAFALGAR SQuareE, 
LONDON. 
N.B. -Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 





U NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, Esrastisnep BY Act oF PARLIAMENT IN 18384, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, in- 
- stituted 1820.—The Directors beg to inform persons desirous 
of Insuring, that Policies effected with this Company during the 
year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ bonus in the quinquennial 
appropriation of profits to be declared in 1856. Prospectuses and 
forms of proposal may be obtained at the Offices, 1, Old Broad 
Street, and 16, Pall-Mall; or from any of the Agents. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 











I URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
- Many inquiries having been made as to the Durability of 
Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure 
in giving publicity to the following letter from Sir RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart., Ventnor, Isle of Wight:— 
SECOND TESTIMONIAL. 
March 10, 1852. 

In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump service, I can state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and other per- 
sons, have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down, now severat years; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 
are to be erected here. 

GUTTA PERCHA SOLES. 
The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the follow- 
ing important testimony from F. G. AUBIN, Esq., of the Central 
London District School, in which establishment the Patent Gutta 
Percha Soles have been in use for upwards of Two Years by Eight 
Hundred Children :— 
Weston Hill, Norwood, Dec. 15, 1851 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, I beg to say that the 
Gutta Percha Soles have been tried in these Schools for above 
two years, ani I have much pleasure in giving my opinion, that 
for keeping the feet dry, as well as for warmth, durability, and 
economy, they have proved a most important and invaluable im 
provement for Children’s Shoes and Boots. For all large estab 
lishments, particularly of Children, I should recommend their use 
most strongly. 

N.B. The Company's Tlustrated Circulars, with Instructions for 
joining Tubes, lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for securely attach 
ing Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded (post free) on receipt 
of three postage stamps. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf Road, City Road, London. 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN 

WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers, A great variety of dinnerservices at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





LONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT. 


Ayecurs FAMOUS BAGATELLE TABLES, 
- manufactured upon the premises, 4, LEADENHA?I 
STREET, LONDON, make long evenings appear short, and com 
bine calculation with amusement, price £3 10s., £4 10s., £5 10s., 
up to £12. Sold also by his Agents, Spiers and Son, Oxford; 
Powell, the Lounge, Leeds; Eastee, Live rpool; Woolfield, Glas- 
£0w ; Thompson, Nottingham; Stephenson, Hull ; Squiers, Dover ; 
tro and Rix, Norwich, None are genuine without MECHI'S 
ame, 











TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 





OFFICES— 40, 


THE Second Annual Meeting of this Assurance | 


Company was held on Tuesday, at 12 o'clock, at the offices, 
Pall Mall. George Bermingham, Esq., the chairman of the Board, | 
presided. The meeting was very fully attended. 


The Cuarrman, in introducing the business of the day, observed 
that it was at all times highly interesting to watch the progress of 
a young society, particularly one which, like the Trafalgar, bad been 
established under certain difficulties, and at a period when, perhaps, 
some degree of doubt was thrown upon institations of that deserip- | 
tion. With this observation, and also with the strong conviction 
that the Trafalgar wonld become the most flourishing institution of 
the kind in the metropolis, he would, without further preface, ca!l 
upon the Secretary to read the report. He was sure that they would 
be much gratified with the statements contained in that document, 


Mr.T. Hf. Bayiis (the manager) then read the following Report ?— 

“The directors feel they have just cause to congratulate the share- 
holders and assurers at this their second annual general meeting, on 
the solid success that continues to attend the operations and pro- 
gress of the institution. They have to announce a very large increase 
to the income—the formation and consolidation of many very valu- 
able agencies in various parts of the country—and the continually 
increasing corfidence of the public in its principles and management. 
In order to illustrate practically and forcibly the foregoing state- 
ments, the directors beg to submit the following abstract of the 
business transacted during the first two years :— 


POLICIES COMPLETED, 


No. of 


policies 


Producing 


Amount 
in annual 


Comparison of the First with the 
assured, 


Second Year’s Business, 





issued, premiums. 
£ £ &. d, 

Ist Year—From 24th Nov., 1850, to 
24th Nov., 1851 . . . 325 95,783 | 3,092 15 9 


2nd Year—From 24th Nov., 1851, to 
24th Nov.,1852 . . 
Excess of Second Year’s operations 
OVW 606 60% aS se SS 242 «-:101,080 |3.288 5 10 


567 |196,863 6391 1 7 











By this it is shown that new premiums amounting to £6,381 1s. 7d. 
have been added during the last twelve months to the former income 
of the association, the total of which is now in this, the second year 
of its existence, €9.473 17s. 4d., arisiog trom 892 policies, assuring 
£292,646 -—a circumstance in itself so encouraging, that the directors 
abstain from making any comment upon it. In reference to their 
numerous agents, the directors are gratified in being enabled to re 

port how deeply they are indebted for the very great zeal and ability 
with which the principles and objects of the association have been 
by them asserted and defended, in opposition to the vigorous and 
unjust attacks levelled at the reputation of young life assurance com 

panies generally, by those of older date. Indeed, to their respectahi- 
lity and indefatigable exertions may, in a great measure, be attri- 
buted the present enviable and unprecedented position of the asso 

ciation. ‘lhe directors cannot leave this subject without expressing 
their conviction, that by means of experienced and energetic ageuts 
alone, aided by public advocacy, can the operations of a life assur- 
ance institution be materially and permanently extended and main- 
tained. They have on all occasions endeavoured to cultivate the 
very best feeling and confidence of those acting on their behalf; and, 
notwithstanding the insidious attempts of some of the older institu 

tions to destroy their faith in the Trafalgar, and press them into 
their own service, they are not aware that to this date any such 
attempts have been successful; but, on the contrary, the most satis 

factory feeling coutinues to distinguish their correspondence, which 
is better and more substantially illustrated by the large amount of 
business furnished through their exertions. In order to make known 
the principles and capabilities of the association, and to afford the 
public opportunities of becoming familiar with their practicability 
and necessity, meetings have been held and lectures delivered in 
various parts of England, accompanied with the best results; and 
the directors feel themselves especially called upon to express their 
high approval of a lecture delivered by Jotin Smith, Esq., of Liverpool, 
a geotleinan of great respectability aud influence, to a numerous and 
attentive auditory, in the important town of Sheffield. The directors 
were enabled, at the last av nual meeting, to announce to the share- 
holders, that the whole number of the shares,—namely, 25,000, repre- 
senting the entire capital of €250,000; (of which £237,500 remains 
untouched, but is at all times available for the purpose of the associa- 
tion, should secasion require)—had been subscribed for in the short 
period of seven mouths, by a most extensive and influential proprietary; 
and the contidence entertained by the shareliolders and public geve- 
rally will be best understood from the fact, that the shares are not 
now to be obtained, except at a large premium, The number of poli- 
cies lapsed by death is six, assuring, 1f the aggregate, £3300, wi ich 
sum, keing deducted from the premiums received, leaves a large 
balance in favour of the Association. The Directors recommend a 
dividend, after the rate of five per cent. per annum, to be paid on the 
paid-up capital, and which they propose shall be made payable on 
and after the 15th of Deeember next ensuing. In conformity with 
the provisions of the deed of settlement, two Directors retire by 
rotation. The Directors so retiring are Mr. George Bermingham and 
Mr. Kobert Garland, who, being eligible, offer themselves tor re 

election, and are recommended by the board accordingly. The 
auditors who retire are Mr. Thomas Cooper and Mr. Alfred C. 
Tatham. They being again eligible are recommended to the board 
for re-election. The Directors refer with peculiar satisfaction to the 
formation of the Unity Fire Insurance Association—a Company 
which combines the interests, influence, connexions, and co-opera- 
tion of the three kindred Life Offices—namely, the Professional, Tra. 
falgar, and Waterloo, three offices already possessing in the aggre- 
gate a constituency com posed ot more than 10,000 persons, the power 
and certainty ot whose exertions, to make success sure in any enter- 
prise in which they may cordially engage, must be apparent to every 
one. The Directors of the Trafalgar Lite Assurance Association are 
gratified to state, that good effects have already accrued from this 
connexion; for, by the Unity undertaking a share of the expenditure, 
the two offices being carried on under one roof, the expeuscs of rent, 
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taxes, and other incidental outgoings, are mutually divided between 
them. Further, the establishment of the Unity has added vastly to 
the energies and efficiency cf the several agencies, by stimulating 
them into new channels of usefulness and advantaces, neces<«arily 
enlarging the sphere of operations of the Trafalgar. Finally, in 
reviewing the prospects, present and future, of the association—in 
estimating the important and manifest influence, strength, and sta- 
bility which it unquestionably possesses and commands in its nume- 
rous and substantial proprietary—in appreciating the effects and pro- 
gress of the new and valuable principles which guide and distinguish 
its transactions; and, in pertect reliance upon the determination of 
every one, however counected with it, whether as shareholders, as 
surers, agents, or medical referees, to contribute to, anc insure its 
imperishable usefulness and success, the directors entertain a confi- 
dence, in which all must share, that the Tratalgar is destined not 
only to realize profit and advantage to its shareholders and assurers, 
but in due time to confer inestimable benetits upon the community 
at large. 
“By order of the Board, 
“Groncre Berminouam, Chairman.’ 


The Cuatrman,in proposing the adoption of the Report, said, It 
would be seen that enormous progress had been made since the lest 
meeting, aud in the Report they had adhered to facts, which, like 
their policies, were indisputable -- (hear) — for it appeared that they 
were rather moderate. The Board bad 725 policies before them for 
consideration, which would be a business in itself for any office, but 
for one in the second year of its existence it Was most encouraging. 
The Board did not like to transact business at random, and every one 
of these policies, embracing in all €292,813, would receive that seru- 
tiny which every individual would give to any bond which came 
before bim, and they were anxious to guard the interest of the Com 
pany, and not to transact their business in a slovenly manner. When 
these 725 policies were completed it might be relied upon that they 
were pledged to documeuts as firm and sure as human documents 
could be. He had been told by emiuent actuaries that 350,000 was 
the amount necessary to secure an Insurance Company, and it would 
be perceived that they had nearly arrived at that amount which se- 
cured them from every possible contingency (hear.) The amount of 
their policies assured was now €202,646. (Hear.) The balance-shert 
had stated what it had cost to acquire this large amount of business, 
which was now £10,000 a-year, and it had certainly required enor- 
mous exertions on the part of their agents and their stall, and on the 
part of their executive, who had determined to exercise all their 
powers to increase the income of the Association. To secure this 
income of £10,000 they had sunk £14,000, and it did not matter what 
might be said about extravagance which was only well-timed tibera- 
lity. He fully expected that next year their income would be £20,000, 
With regard tothe scandalous attacks made upon them, he consi- 
dered that Mr. Baylis, in his pamphiet in reply, had taken a moderate 
position. It was most extraordinary that the parties from whom 
these attacks orig nated themselves began business without any 
capital, and made a boast that they began without one farthing. No 
doubt it was avery excellent thing to make a business in this man. 
ver, but they ought not to make it areproach to others, Another 
thing particularly annoying and insulting was, that they were told 
that they were fraudulent, and that they knew nothing about their 
husiness. The great object of the three sister societies was to 
invite public attention to them, so far as to guard particular inte- 
rests, and to take care of the interests of the insurers, and the large 
amount of business in these offices was the. best guarantee that they 
had succeeded in bringing there great doctrines before the public 
mind. In conclusion, he appealed to the position of the Association 
to refute these attacks, which he considered most unbecoming. He 
appealed to the amount of business already done, and drew a forcible 
picture of the benefit which Life Assurance Companies, upon im- 
proved principles, would confer upon the public; and finally exhorted 
all the proprietors—of who, he stated, that only 100 out of 876 
were iusured—to lend every assistance in their power to promote the 


| objects of the Association, 


Captain J. W. Domuiny, of Poole, as the representative of upwards 
of 100 shareholders, holding 3000 shares, had much pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the Report, 

Mr. Joun Smiru, of Liverpool, said, It would be recollected that 
he was vot a very eager or enthusiastic supporter of the inatitution 
when it was first proposed to him; and it was not until he had care- 
fully investigated all the facts and figures connected with it that he 
gave judgment, and that judgment resulted in his giving in his com- 
plete and hearty adhesion to the principles upon which the Com. 
pany was founded, (Cheers.) The Report which had been laid 
before them showed the amount of business which they had done in 
the second year of their existenee to be really astonishing, they 
having so far overtopped the first as to have increased the number of 
their policies from 425 to 892, and he believed that next year the 
number would be more than double what it was at present. Ile 
found that the revenue from premiums now amounted to 49437, and 
he expected that by this time next year they would be at least 
£18,946, or double what they now were—in fact, that the business of 
next year would produce as much as the first two years put together. 
It was true that they bad not a large called uo capital, It would be 
an encumbrance to them if they had—a drag-chain round their necks 
to impede their progress. Instead of acting ou the plan adopted by 
the old offices, of calling up a large capital, and thereby encumbering 
themselves with a large dead weight of interest, they had left 
€237,000 of their capital fructifying in the pockets of the share. 
holders, and perhaps earning them cent. per ceut., instead of locking 
it up in the coffers of the Company, and giving five or six per cent. 
for it. If their balance.sheet was fuunded on the model of those of 
some of the old offices, it would contain items which it was now alto- 
gether free from. Thus, in the balance-sheet of the Provident, one 
of the most respectable offices, to which he wished all success, issued 
in 1847, there was an item amongst the available asseta, * balance 
in agents’ hands, €16,110." They bad no such item in their balance- 
sheet, strange as it might appear. They were not so imprudent as 
to leave out large sums in the hands of agents, paying no loterest to 
the Company, bat all their fands were made available to earn some- 
thing for the Proprietors. (Cheers.) He was glad to see that, in 
addition to the balance-sheet made upto the 24th of June last, the 
Directors had also published a supplemental balance-sheet, from 
which it appeared that, solid as their position was at the time when 
their financial year closed, it was still more so now-and that the 
amount of loans which they had been enabled to advance to the 
trading classes, notwithstanding they were called a Company with- 
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out capital, had now swelled to £29,000; and he believed that even 
before the close of the year they would be enabled to increase the 
amount of those loans to nearer £40,000. (Cheers.) The old offices 
complained of the new, on the same principle that the old pack- horse 
might formerly have complained of the wagon—that the old road 
might have complained of the railway—that the stage coach might 
have complained of the steam locomotive—that the tallow-chandler 
might have complained of gas—and that the old Post-office might 
have complained of the system of the penny postage iutroduced by 
Mr. Rowland Hill, and which, by the by, has tended much to the 
carrying out of the new principles of life assurance, and which was 
described by a noble Postmaster-General to be all moonshine. They 
lived in an age of progression, and they could no more stand still 
than the sun, or than the earth could stop in its course. He believed 
that they would find there was a large breeches-pocket interest urging 


the attempts to stop their progress. If the old offices wished to 
travel in the old way, that war no reason why they should wish to 
follow their example. Now, they wanted lceomotive speed—the 
creed postage—and electric te'egraph, if need be, to enable the 
Jirectors to say to their agents throughout the country “zo on,” or 
“hesitate,” should the necessity for hesitation ever arise. (Hear, 
hear.) He believed the onslaughts which had hitherto beea made 
upon them, so far from doing them an injury, had done them good, 
as it set about explaining their rea) position to their neighbours and 
connexions, It was avery usefnl thing to keep them in continual 
agitation, because it caused the public to inquire after the truth, and 
therefore they could not but tellin favour of the pew system. The 
old offices felt this. They said that the new offices were treading on 
their heels, but they would be content if the new offices were only 
there; the fact was, they were treading on their toes, for they were 
going beyond them. This was the cause of their grief—hinc ille 
lachryma, or, at all events, lachryma “Christie.” (Cheers and 
laughter.) 
list, and the whole of their books were open to the examination of 
any shareholder or policy-holder, at auy reasonable time within 
business hours, where they might see every transaction of the Com- 
pany open and above board. (Cheers.) Nay, he would go further, 
and, on the part of the Directors, he would pledge himself that the 
hooks should also be open to their assailauts. (Cheers.) But they 
being the production of their own books. (Cheers.) Let the per- 
when they had been established two years, and the representatives 
of the old offices should have full licence to examine their books. 
(Cheers.) If they dared not do this, he hoped they would hear ot 


It had been more than insinuated that the Government ought to 
step in to stop the progress of the new companies, the monopolists 
being afraid of their profits. 
the Government was to interfere,—it ought to be from the new com- 
panies, that the shattered and broken-down vehicles of the old com- 
panies uow obstructing the road might be moved out of their way— 
(load cheers and laughter) —with compensation if they pleased; but 
they ought not to be allowed to impede the progress of the new 
principles of life assurance, enunciated through the young offices. 
(Loud cheers.) Their opponents boasted of their antiquity, and 
stated that they were like the old oak. So they might be; but they 
could not live if there was no new sap coursing through their veins, 
and the 105 drops alluded to by the Chairman was too small a power 
of sustentation for so large and noble a tree. (Cheers.) He be- 
lieved that the public would appreciate the attacks made upon the 
new companies at their proper value, and he now told them that the 
whole of their conduct during the attacks made upon them proved 
their Company (the Trafalgar) to be the true “ Amicable;’’ all 
their proceedings showed that they were the tre “ Equitable ;” the 
liberality of their arrangements, combined with the care which they 
took of their profits, showed that they were the true “ Provident :”’ 
and, by the union of the three Lite Assurauce Offices (the Profes- 
sional, Trafalgar, and Waterloo,) to establish the “Unity,” they 
showed that they were the trne “Alliance” also. (Cheers and 
laughter.) 


bright, as steady, and as punctual as the “Sun,” and were deter- 


(Cheers.) 


ger, but only the consulting actuary of the Company, he would not 
have ventured to address them now, if he had not been requested to 
do so. He could undertake to show that Life Assurance was a 
reality which was capable of providing against the casualties of life, 
so that none could come to want. Suppose the gentlemen present 
were determined to unite themselves into a Life Assurance Company, 
and either to assure their own lives for £100, or procure a friend to 
do so, they would at once have laid the basis of an enormous under- 
taking, by which their widows and orphans would be protected trom 
want. They were all religious, or ought to be so; and let him sup- 
pose that every congregation were to constitute itself into a Life 
Assurance Company, and they would see the advantages that might 


eople, and did all they could to relieve the distress of their members. 


any, their families would for ever be protected from want. Again, 
he would allude to the Odd Fellows, composed principally of the 
working classes,than whom t!ere was not a more industrious or 
prudent body of men iv the world, which nothing but a want of sys 


from destitution. The Odd Fellows and Foresters numbered 
400,000, and had sums amounting to £340,000 a-year, which were 
unprotected by the Government. If that amount was expended io 
Lite Assurance, it would protect the families of 300,000 or 4: 0,000 
people from want. He found a Company with a capital of €5,000,000, 


cent., whilst the Trafalgar had only £12,500 paid up, $0 that they 
would see that the fifteen per cent.in the one instance would be 
equal to 300 or 400 per cent. inthe other, He advised them not to 
be content with five per cent., as at present declared, next year, feel- 
ing assured that they were fully entitled to seven and a half per cent. 
As an actuary he could prove that theirincome ought to fairly spread 
over thirty years, and that therefore it would fairly pay double and 
treble the dividends they are now receiving. (Cheers.) He said, 
that as a shareholder, and though ander present circumstances he 
did not advise them to press that amount, he hoped they would nut 
fail to do so next year. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Henry Lake, before the question was put, wished to saya 
few words with regard to the position of the Trafalear with other 
offices. They talked of theirs being a young office, and yet he found 
that the Marquis of Tweeddale, on the 23rd of September, 1836, spoke 
of ove of the Scotch offices (which were their principal opponents) 
as commencing business in 1815 without funds. He found the Scot- 
tish Provident commencing in 1806, and having, at the expiration of 
thirteen years, an income of what ?— £20,442; whilst the Trafalgar 
had, in little more than two years, obtained an income of half that 





their assailants, to see a man like Mr. Christie lending himself to | 
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sum; and yet the office which he mentioned declared itself to be 
possessed of €500,'00 surplus, after providing for every contingency, 
whilst, should the Trafalgar proceed as it was at present proceeding, 
they would be possessed of £75,000. The Fagle last year received as 
premiums £5359, the policies issued being 254—not haif the number 
issued by the Trafalgar, whilst their receipts were far below it. The 
Argus, which was established in 1833, issued in twelve years 5324 
policies, yielding an income of £60,000. The average number of 
policies was, therefore, 444 annually, and the income £5000—being 
£1000 a year less than the average of the Trafalgar, whilst what was 
the result of their early years there were no returns to tell. The 
Mutual Life Assurance Office, which was established in 1833, at the 
expiration of six years from its formation had 505 policies on its 
book, giving an aunual inceme of #10,79) 198. 8d. That, it must be 
remembered, was after six years’ operations; and in the Report of 
1851 it was stated, that the total number of policies issued for the 


| year was 125, for £60,946—not one-fourth of the number issued by 


The whole public could, at any time, inspect their share- | 


the Trafalgar during the past year; and yet the Report cougratulated 
the proprietors and the public on the prosperous condition of the 
Company, it being now in possession of a surplus of £89,572 (cheers). 
The Metropolitan, which they all knew to be an office of some stand- 
ing, was established in 1834, and in twelve years it had issued 1945 
policies, giving an average of 170 per annum, yielding an income of 
£4933 a-year. This was considered a most prosperous Society, and 
was reported to have a surplus of more than half a million as the 
result of seventeen years’ operations, though he wished it to be borne 
in mind that the annual income on new policies was less by £2000 
a-year than that of the Trafalgar in the second year of its exisience. 
He would now speak of the Scottish Provident—it being principally 
the Scottish offices which had attacked them. This office was esta- 
blished in 1837; and what did a recent Report say? Why, that “the 
Directors had much satisfaction in submitting their annual Report, 
and announced that the amount of new business was the largest that 
had ever been transacted by them in any cne year.” And what was 
this? They had in that year issued 348 policies, being somewhat 
more than half of the number issued by tiie Trafalgar during the past 
year—whilst the anuual premiums amounted to £4090, or one-third 
less than those of the Trafalgar—the Trafalgar having done nearly as 


| much in the first year as the Scottish Provident in two, notwith- 
| standing that its Directors had been principally engaged during that 


must bring the “open sesame” with them,—that “open sesame” | 


sons connected with this office see what the old offices were doing | 


no more attacks on the new offices from Mr. Christie and his friends. | 


If there was to be any petitioning,—if | 
| in 1839. 








Furthermore, they would show, by their integrity, their | 
candour, and the regularity of their annual path, that they were as | 


mined to carry their operations—mark the word—over the “Globe.” | 


Mr. E. Bays, after the able and convincing speech of Mr. Smith, | 
felt that he had very little to say, and, indeed, not being the mana- | 


be obtained. The Wesleyans, for instance, were a very charitable | 


ow, he supposed that, if they were to canvass any congregation of | 
the body, they would not find six members whose lives were assured; | 
yet, if they were all to c»mbine themselves ipto an assurance com- | 


tem prevented their leaving their familiesin a position to ensure them | 


| done by the Trafalgar. 


time in obtaining subscriptions for shares. According to the ac- 
counts rendered upon the first financial investigation of the affairs of 
the Scottish Provident Institution, it appeared that it never issued 
more than 348 policies in one year, and that the highest annual pre- 
miums On new assurances were received in the eighth year of its 
existence, whew tliey amounted to £4090, being £2000 less than that 
realized in the second year of the existence of the Trafalgar, and yet 
that Company declared that, after providing for all liabilities, they 
had a surplus of £30,485. The last Company to which he would 
allude, was the Life Association of Scotland, which was established 
The Company issued on an average 37) policies per annum, 
producing a revenue of £4134, or less than one-third of the business 
He had not alluced to these Companies in- 
vidionsly, but they were all those at whose accounts he could get, 
and he maintained that they proved that the Trafalgar was doing a 
good and fair business. (Cheers). He gave all honour to the old 
companies; but, while they imitated their virtues, they would not 
follow their vices. 

Tie Report was then put and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Teuton moved the re-election of the retiring Directors, Mr. 
Bermingham and Mr. Garland. He was certain he need only refer 
to what the Directors had already done to ensure the unanimous re- 
election of the gentlemen whose names he had now the honour to 
propose. 

The Rev. G. Hinpe seconded the motion. He knew much of the 
gentiemen, and he had heard more; and, from all that he had seen 
and heard, he had arrived at the conclusion, that they were in their 
proper places as members of the Board of Direction. (Cheers.) 

The resolution having been carried by acclamation, 

The CuarkmMan and Mr. Gartanp severally returned thanks. 

Mr. Harpy moved the re-election of the auditors, and stated that, 
having had twenty years’ experience of life assurance, he could fairly 
state that this Company had far outstripped the progress of any 
other Company. : 

Mr. Bacuk, of Sheffield, seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried, 

Mr. Tatham returned thanks. 

The Rev. E. Jounson moved a vote of thanks to the Directors. 
He remarked on the satisfactory nature of the supplemental Report, 
which showed that, in the three months over which it extended, the 
amount of business done was about as much as was transacted in 
the half of the previous twelve months. By their connexion with 
the Unity Fire Assurance Office they would save an amount in the 
expenses equal to 3 per eent., which would enable them hereafter to 
declare a dividend of 80 per cent. on the capital, without infringing 
one bit more on their returns thau they now did for 5 per cent. 
They were a young Society, it was true, but they were no weakling; 
and the best proof of that was, that they had given birth to such a 
vigorous and thriving offspring as the ‘‘ Unity.” (Hear.) He ex- 
pected they would have £20,000 next year, and he would be disap- 
pointed if that was not the case. (Hear.) Their success created 
envy; but it only realized the poetical proverb, that— 


“Envy doth merit as its shade pursue, 
But (like the shadow) only proves the substance true.” 


Mr. Epwanps, of Bath, seconded the motion, which was carried 
unaninously. 

The Cuareaman returned thanks. 

Mr. Braviry moved a vote of thanks to the medical officer, Dr. 
Lloyd, who bad discharged the duties of his office in a wanner to 


| contribute to the best interests of the Company. 


and £500,000 paid up, giving to its proprietors a return of fifteen per | 


Mr. Wasraor seconded the resolution, which was passed unani- 
mously. 

Dr. LLoyp returned thanks. 

The Rev. E. Jouxson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Thomas 
Baylis, the Manager of the Institution, to whose zeal and ability 
they were most deeply indebted. Ile had had various opportunities 
of witnessing the exertions of Mr. Baylis, and he could truly say, 
that, while it was true that tle Directors were anxious to do all in 
their power to promote the interests of the Company, Mr. Baylis 
stood in the position to them as the mainspring to a watch, without 
which it could not goon. He had the pleasure of being coastantly 
in commupication with Mr. Baylis, and a more energetic or more 
talented mau could not exist. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bruce would do violence to his feelings if he allowed the re- 
solution to pass without seconding it, and bearing his testimony to 
the energy and talents of Mr. T. Baylis. 

Mr. Smita also bore his testimony to the same effect, and 

The Caairman said, he could not put the resolution without bear- 
ing testimony to the extraordinary skill, uotiring exertions, great 
activity, and spirit, with which he carried on the business of the 
Company: no man being better enabled to carry out the principles 
of Life Assurance than Mr. Thomas Baylis. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Tuomas H. Baris, who was very warmly received, said, he 
was delighted beyond measure that the results that they had that 
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had given them their support, had met with their unanimous and 
cordial approbation, and such a result was a sufficient return to him 
for any anxiety or labour which he had brought to bear in the deve. 
lopment of the principles on which the Trafalgar was founded 
(Cheers.) He assured them he was not insensible to the responsi. 
bility that devolved upon him as their manager, nor to the Position 
of others similarly situated. Atthe same time they were not afraid 
and could afford to despise the attacks of Mr. Christie and others, 
for he considered no true man who wished well to his fellow crea. 
tures, and who yet spoke against life assurance based upon principles 
like those offered to the public by the Trafalgar, deserving of aught 
else than condemnation. It was, perhaps, better, however, that such 
persons should be met with principles such as they had heard enan. 
ciated to-day, that they should be asked to confront the advocates of 
the new systein fairly and openly, afforded a fair opportunity, if they 
dared avail themselves of it, to exhibit the position and expenditure 
of the offices with which they were connected, at the same age as 
that of offices such as the Trafalgar; and he would then leave it to 
dispassionate men to say whether the principles offered by any other 
oftice were more calculated to benefit the social condition of man. 
kind than those of the Trafalgar. (ear.) The old offices were es. 
tablished for life assurance only, offering no collateral advantages; 
and, moreover, imposed restrictions upon their customers which 
tended to retard and confine, within a narrow circle, the practice of 
life assurance. The difference between the old offices and the Tra. 
falgar was this, that whereas the former gave but one advantage for 
the premium of £1 1s. or €2 10s., whatever the sum might be, the 
latter gave tive advantages. (Cheers.) He aseured them—and any 
director, clerk, or other person employed in the office would bear him 
out in what he said—that there was not one item that had been in. 
curred in the whole course of their transactions, whether favourable 








dey been enabled to present to the shareholders and the public who 


or unfavourable, that was not to be found in the financial statement 
that had been furnished. (IIear) In the first place, they gave an 
account of the business transacted during the first year, against 
which they set the business trausacted in the second; and he need 
not direct their attention to the large margin exhibited, denoting the 
great progress they had made in the second year as compared with 
the first. (Cheers.) They went, however, further, and gave the 
exact amount of their losses; and he would vénture to assert that 
the Directors of very few of the old offices would furnish the full 
amount of their losses in each year unless called upon to do so by 
the inexorable voice of their shareholders. (Hear.) They had also 
furnished a financial statement from the time of the closing of the 
year’s accounts tothe 30th of September last. There was nothing, 
then, behind the curtain. Favourable or unfavourable, the balance 
sheets contained every liability; all had been ascertained and dis- 
charged. Each year would, he hoped, show an advance on the last, 
and if any other office could do more, they were contident they 
could follow it very closely. The Directors could not well avoid 
alluding in the Report to the attacks made on the new system of 
Life Assurance, because their calumnies had cast upon the Directors 
and himself a good deal of correspondence in consequence of the 
fears which they had attempted to excite in the minds of these 
connected with the office. Parties had been engaged, or had rather 
engaged themselves to traduce them, and these people had endea- 
voured, with a plausible manner, but unsuccessfully, to undermine 
the interests of that Society, by going to their connexions and 
calumniating it. These people said, that that Society carried on an 
expenditure totally at variance with the character of institutions of 
this kind. Nothing could be more untrue—nothing more calumni- 
ous. In order that their friends and the public might judge for 
themselves, a detailed statement of their affairs had been published, 
and, favourable as it was, he believed it was the most unfavourable 
tinancial statement they should ever be called upon to issue. It 
had heen prognosticated that their income next year would be 
£20,000. ‘This was doubtless a bold statement to make, but he 
contidently believed it would be realized. He did not tind that Mr. 
Christie’s office, in its tenth year, did a greater amount of new busi- 
ness than the Trafalgar in its secoud. (Hlear.) Instead of regret- 
ting the attacks which had been made, they were indebted to them, 
because they had roused fresh energies in them, and stirred up 
those that were dormant, if such there were. (Hear) His father, 
the founder of the Trafalgar, had recently produced a pamphlet, 
which, for philosophical argument, and as showing the great capa- 
bilities of life assurance, was unequalled. (Cheers.) The state- 
ments and arguments contained therein had been drawn trom his 
father most unwillingly, but the Institutions he had defended would 
live as long as time. He wished for no better occupation than to 
serve them, to promote the welfare of the Institution, and thus not 
only to win the good wishes of shareholders and policy holders, but 
to enlist the aid of children, thonecands of whom were yet upborp, in 
its behalf, by extending to them hkewise the great advantages that 
had been covfeired on their parents, and of which they could 0 
come partakers. Like the Equitable, the maguificent plan of the 
Company would not be fully developed at the first declaration of a 
bonus. At earlier divisions £100,0U0 was divided, and at future 
ones £200,000. But in the Trafalgar the money apportioned at the 
divisions for the various purposes specified in their plan would re- 
main for ever as a fund for these great ends; it they could educate but 
four or five children at the first division, at the next they could elect 
another four or five to take their places, as well as fifteen in ee 
(Hear, hear.) As years rolled on, vast numbers would be educate , 
apprenticed, and relieved. The ‘“ Equitable’ was little more yer 
an ordinary man’s age, yet it was totiering into the grave; it A 

not attracted of late years much public attention; the new 0 on 
had done so, and hence they had excited their envy, and they oe 
spending their money in trying to shake the confidence of the eo oo 
with respect tothem. But they could not doit; they had not eve 2 
dissatiatied shareholder—every ove had received & notice to a 
but not one had uttered a complaint or ;ronounced a censure. ain 78 
cheers.) ‘Ihey did not introduce any mystery into their procec¢ ct 
—they had no clerks sworn to seciesy as the old offices had, snes 
their proceedings might not reach the publicear. (Hear.) Ps nga! 
invited the public press to attend, and he thought the aterenenca dt 
ger t'emeu from the press before them, taking notes of a hive 
ings {or the information of the public, showed that they had nothing 


to conceal. (Hear.) He hoped Mr. Christie would eS 


Seger and digest the sentiments ee if - —_, i 
! or. begged again to thauk them for their Kibet © 
and laughter.) He begged ag “Trafalgar” would 


pressions, and trusted, in conclusion, that the . de the 
become like an inverted sugar-loaf, expanding from the base ae 
top, and that year after year they should be enabled to repo Be 
transactions of a vastly-incressed amount of business, as Comp 
with its predecessor. (Loud c! eers.) 
he CHAIRMAN next pageres a rey 
Actuary, which was unanimously carried. 
Mr. i. Baris acknowledged the compliment, and proposed has 
of thanks to Mr. Martin Baylis the Accountant of the € ——, 
The resolution, having been scconded, was carried upanimous'y- 
The meeting thea separated. 


f thanks to the C nsulting 
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